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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue reciprocity agreement between the United 
States and Canada turns out to have a far wider scope 
than was anticipated. Incidentally, it has destroyed a 
preferential tariff. If we put a 2s. duty on American 
corn, the American exporter will, if the reciprocity agree- 
ment passes, be able to send in his goods vid Canada. 
All grains and leading food products are to be on the 
free list, which is very extensive; lumber, tin and tin- 
plates, and barbed-wire fencing are also to be free be- 
tween the two countries. There are large reductions in 
the duties on manufactured goods and agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. The agreement is, indeed, a 
charter of freedom for the two countries, and must lead 
to a great expansion of Canada. It is stated by the 
“Times ’’ correspondent that only 9 per cent. of the 
present American duties on Canadian goods remain in 
force. This great boon to trade will infuriate the Pro- 
tectionists here and in the States; but if the latter 
succeed in destroying it, they will only blow the anti- 
tariff flame into fresh life. 








* * * 


ANOTHER signal of some importance has come from 
Birmingham. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has uttered a 
kind of contingent menace of the rejection of the Par- 
liament Bill by the Lords. It was, he said, “ in- 
conceivable ’’’ that the Lords would pass it “ volun- 
tarily,’’ and it would be “ unconstitutional’’ for 
the Government to “coerce”” them by the creation of 
peers. If by “voluntary’’ passage Mr. Chamberlain 
means that the Lords do not like the Parliament Bill, 
the phrase may pass. If he means that they will only carry 





it under coercion, we have only to say that that in- 
ducement will be applied, that it is quite constitutional, 
and that for the second time within a twelvemonth 
the Protectionist party will have put the knife to the 
throat of the House of Lords. 


* aa * 


THE controversy over the Flushing fortifications has 
taken a decidedly uncomfortable turn. The “ Temps’”’ 
upholds the view that any formal protest against what 
may amount to the closing of the Scheldt in war-time can 
be delivered to Holland only if all the Powers which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium will join in it. 
The German refusal makes this impossible, and nothing 
further, we are given to understand, can now be done 
beyond an informal “conversation ’”’ between Holland 
on the one side and France, or France and Great Britain, 
on the other. The formal right of Holland to fortify 
her own territory cannot be questioned. But the 
freedom of the Scheldt for the passage of the forces of 
the Powers which guarantee Belgian neutrality is an 
equally clear right. An article in the “ Neue Freie 
Presse ’’ illustrates the singular complexity of the sus- 
picions which turn on this European danger-point. The 
belief in London and Paris is that Germany contemplates 
the possibility of an invasion of France through Belgium. 
The German suspicion is, on the contrary, that France 
might seek to invade Germany by way of the Meuse 
valley, and that British troops might join the invader 
by way of Antwerp and the Scheldt. One could desire 
no better illustration of the imperative need of ending 
the tension which makes such wild and mutual suspicions 
possible. 


* 7 * 


THE news that the Declaration of London is to be 
submitted to the Imperial Conference before it is laid 
before Parliament has come with a shock to those who 
care to preserve the few rights which still remain to the 
Commons in foreign affairs. The motive is obvious. It 
is difficult to reject and impossible to amend a Treaty 
to which a large number of Powers have set their signa- 
ture. It is not easy for the Legislature to express its 
view with freedom. But the idea of this proceeding 
apparently is that the Declaration shall be presented to 
the House endorsed with the sanction of the whole Em- 
pire. To question the wisdom of any of its provisions 
will be branded as an anti-Imperial act. And yet 
none of the Colonies have any substantial interest 
in it one way or the other. Shipping within the Empire - 
comes near to being a monopoly of these islands, and it 
is we alone who would suffer vitally by an interruption of 
our food-supplies. Parliament will insist, if it is wise, 
that this instrument shall be submitted to its considera- 
tion before it goes to the Colonial Conference. 

* * * 


Tue death sentence upon Dr. Kotoku, his wife, and 
ten of the other Socialist “ conspirators,’’ has been 
promptly executed. They died with dignity, and we are 
allowed to know more of their last words than of their 
defence against a monstrous and improbable charge. 
The hint transmitted by Reuter that they would not 
be executed, but exiled, proves to have been, as we 
suspected, a mere device to silence European protests 
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before the crime was accomplished. The memory of 
these victims of Japanese “ justice ’’ will be cherished 
with Ferrer’s. They have suffered a judicial murder, 
and Japan cannot plead, as Spain could, that she acted 
in haste at a moment of danger and panic. The crime 
of this secret “trial,’’ in which the court that weighed 
the facts tried the prisoners undefended, and the court 
which allowed a defence excluded the facts as beyond its 
scope, will remain a blot on the Japanese scutcheon which 
we see no reason to ignore or forget. On the day of 
this murder Dr. Katsura, the Prime Minister, had the 
audacity to declare in the Diet that “the alliance with 
Great Britain gains in strength with age.’’ He seriously 
mistakes the facts. The alliance never was popular. It 
was made by our secret diplomacy without the sanction 
of public opinion. It has made no advance in popu- 
larity. The more we learn of the real spirit of the 
Japanese ruling caste, the less do we find in it to admire. 
* * * 

Ir has leaked out during the week that the Govern- 
ment has at last listened to the experts, and is about to 
provide small bonds of ten, and perhaps five, pounds, in 
order to attract small investors into Consols and Irish 
Land Stock. Lord St. Aldwyn has blessed the idea 
with his strong approval at a meeting of the London 
Joint Stock Bank, and Sir Felix Schuster has also 
favored it in his annual speech to the Union share- 
holders. Everything will depend upon the co-operation 
of the Post Office. The Press has certainly done a good 
deal to make the idea popular. It is quite possible 
that this may be made the turning-point in gilt-edged 
stocks. After the long fall a recovery is certainly due. 

* * *% 

Str Epwarp Grey’s reply to Persia is at last known. 
It admits the fact that the southern roads are safer, 
but, ignoring the efforts that the Persians have made 
to conclude a loan under difficulties made by our Foreign 
Office, to gather troops, to enlist the loyalty of the 
tribesmen, and to organise a gendarmerie, it attributes 
this security solely to the severe weather. The ulti- 
matum is left suspended over the heads of the Persians, 
and they are informed that they will not be allowed 
to increase their Customs dues to pay for an efficient 
gendarmerie, unless they choose to engage Anglo-Indian 
officers. It will be remembered that they have pre- 
ferred to entrust the work to Swedes. The work can be 
done by any European officers who are energetic, honest, 
and capable. By insisting that they must be English- 
men, we go far towards a protectorate. Happily, the 
Persians think that a thorough re-organisation of their 
fiscal system may bring them adequate revenues without 
an increase of the Customs. They have applied to 
Washington for five American experts to undertake this 
work, and it is good news that the request is being favor- 
ably considered. 

* * 

Tue psychology of American statesmen presents a 
baffling study to the old-world mind. We were more or 
less accustomed to Mr. Roosevelt, who would talk one 
day of the “big stick’’ and compete the next for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. But Mr. Taft seemed to be made 
of stolider and more consistent stuff. He failed to catch 
the fleeting breath of popular applause, and we rashly 
assumed that he was indifferent to it. When he came 
forward as the advocate of an Arbitration Treaty with 
this country without adjectives or reservations even on 
matters of “honor,’’ we were ready to hail him as a 
pacifist more thorough-going than any European states- 
man. But following on this pronouncement his official 


demand of a huge credit for the fortification of the 








Panama Canal suggests some gaps and’ chasms in his 
mental make-up. For our part, we should have said that 
for the moment the consolidation of international law 
on such points as the neutralisation and inviolability of 
waterways was an even surer road of advance towards 
peace than the conclusion of unlimited treaties of 


arbitration. 
* * * 


Mr. CuurcHILL has issued a proper and conclusive 
memorandum in defence of his action in releasing the old 
shepherd of Dartmoor. He shows that this man, as the 
result of ten convictions, has served thirty-eight years in 
prison and has been sentenced to fifty-one years’ 
confinement, and that his case is unparalleled, even 
in the many harsh, unequal, and inequitable sen- 
tences for which our judges enjoy an unenviable fame. 
Mr. Churchill gives a number of such examples. Not 
one of them exhibits half the term of punishment allotted 
to this foolish shepherd; all of them show a far more 
serious type of crime. The shepherd’s thefts were never 
violent ; they were all for petty sums; the two heaviest 
punishments inflicted were the least excusable, and were, 
in our opinion, discreditable to the intelligence and 
humanity of the judges who inflicted them. Indeed, the 
best comment on the dealings of the law with this man 
is his own, quoted by Mr. Churchill: “ In all justice, is 
there either sense or reason in the way I have been dealt 
with all my life?’’ The entire incident is, in our view, 
extremely honorable to Mr. Churchill, and will, we hope, 
convey a salutary warning to the judges whom it specially 


concerns. 
* * * 


Tue Bishop of London has made an unfortunate 
incursion into marriage law. Last week he wrote Dr. 
Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese, protesting 
against the issue of certain marriage licences (for the 
marriage of divorced persons, or with a deceased wife's 
sister). Dr. Tristram has replied with a crushing letter, 
in which he quotes against the Bishop his own earlier 
communication of 1903, in which Dr. Ingram requested 
Dr. Tristram to issue such licences, not in the Bishop’s 
name, but in his own! We set the two letters side by 
side :-— 

1911. 
To THE CHANCELLOR. 


1903. 

To nis REGISTRAR. 

“Tt having come to my 
knowledge that you, pur- 
porting to act as my Chan- 
cellor and under the patent 
appointing you to that office, 
have, contrary to the prac- 
tice and custom of the Dio 
cese of London (as I am in- 
formed), assumed to grant 
certain marriage licences in 
your own name, I write to ex- 
press my disapproval and to 
convey to you my desire and, 
so far as I lawfully can, my 
direction that all marriage 
licences shall be issued as 
heretofore in the name of the 
Bishop of London, and that 
no licence for marriage of a 
divorced person or of a per- 
son with his deceased wife’s 
sister shall be issued without 
my personal consent in 
writing previously obtained.”’ 


“T am afraid I must ask 
you not to send out licences 
for the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons in my name. 
While my present Chancellor 
remains in office I shall not 
attempt to interfere with his 
discretion in granting licences, 
but they should run in his own 
name, not in mine, if I am 
to have no responsibility in 
the matter.” 


* * * 
Tuus the Bishop reverses the practice which he 
sanctioned, and breaks a pledge which he voluntarily 
gave. Not an improving revelation. Dr. Tristram 
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shows, in his very interesting letter, (1) that marriage 
licences are a matter of right, not of favor, (2) that 
Bishops’ Chancellors have continuously issued licences for 
the re-marriage of divorced persons, (3) that the Bishop 
is no more responsible for his Chancellor’s action than is 
the Sovereign for things done by the judges under his 
name. 
o * * 


On Wednesday Lord Curzon delivered an interesting 
address on East and West on his installation as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. He admitted that the 
movements in Japan, India, Turkey, China, and Persia 
were bound to qualify the Western notion that the East 
worshipped mere personal power and was incapable of 
Parliaments. The East clearly aspired to walk alone, 
and its advance showed “ a certain feeling of injured self- 
respect.’’ He thought the East unlikely to accept Chris- 
tianity—(which Lord Curzon appears to regard as a 
Western product)—first, because its own religions satis- 
fied it spiritually; and, secondly, because it thought 
Christianity hostile to its “revived self-consciousness.’”’ 
As for specific developments, he considered India unripe 
for self-government, while the development of the coun- 
tries between it and the Mediterranean would provide 
generations with the bustle and disturbance of an “ un- 
finished drama.’’ The general “ progressive elevation ”’ 
of the East was still the noblest work of the West. 


* * “ 
Tue “Times’’ has unearthed a new-old social 
parasite. It publishes a letter from a “ Householder,’’ 


saying that his ex-butler had been importuned by a 
woman journalist, whose identity is not known, to send 
her the chatter he could pick up behind the backs of 
the people he served at dinner, With special reference 
to some existing (or non-existing) scandals, and some 
persons with whom gossip deals freely. The tone of 
the letter suggests a traffic to whose currency, indeed, 
the daily and weekly Press, plain and colored, afford 
ample witness. But we suspect that it is fed as much 
by the diners as by their attendants. Modern “ society ”’ 
almost lives by and for the newspapers. : 


* * * 


Dr. Jowett, the former minister of Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham, has accepted the invitation to Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, on the very 
human ground that he has been fifteen years in 
Birmingham, and that, after a period, a man’s work 
in the pulpit must lose its freshness. Dr. Jowett’s 
decision, though first affecting Birmingham, where he 
has well sustained the ministry of his great predecessor, 


Dale, deprives the English pulpit of perhaps its most | 


perfect master of style. Few men in any modern Church 
can have excelled Dr. Jowett in the art of preach- 
ing. Balance and gravity of handling, a certain per- 
suasive moderation of temperament, are Dr. Jowett’s 
distinguishing gifts, and very rare gifts they are. 


+ a * 


Dr. Tasor is to be the new Bishop of Winchester 
in place of Dr. Ryle. He is a man of personality and 
charm, not without intellectual distinction, and on 
social questions, and on some unexpected lines of 
thought, he has more than once developed striking 
affinities with the life of his time. Nevertheless, the 
ex-Warden of Keble belongs to a section of the Church 
which is quite strong enough in the Episcopate, as well 





a Liberal Government to further mere political 
Liberalism, of which, indeed, there is little enough in 
the Established Church. But we should have thought 
it was important, in the Church’s own interests, to keep 
it abreast of the movement which, in two generations, has 
changed the face of theology and Biblical criticism. 
How is modern knowledge on these subjects represented 
on the Episcopal bench ? 


*~ * * 


WE greatly regret to record the sudden death of 
Sir Charles Dilke. The present generation has known 
him as the ablest private member of the House of 
Commons, the greatest English authority on foreign 
affairs, and the most powerful and persistent friend 
that organised Labor ever obtained in the ranks of 
Liberal statesmanship. These were the achievements 
of a man who suffered a terrible and, in the opinion 
of the writer, an unmerited fall from his high place in 
Front Bench Liberalism when he had already passed 
middle life. No more honorable recovery could have 
been made; no more valuable career could have been 
bestowed, as a second service of personality, on his 
country. Without Sir Charles Dilke’s pioneer work, the 
Labor Party could hardly have attained its present 
strength ; his example made the study of labor legisla- 
tion a fashion and a model for young Liberal and Tory 
members alike. 


* * *% 


Sir Cartes Dike was withal the most laborious 
of men. Few subjects were outside his knowledge; 
his conversation, like his public speech, was almost over- 
full of facts; and a slow or ill-informed mind sometimes 
found it hard to disentangle his presentment of them. His 
methodical and devouring industry was, perhaps, with- 
out example among contemporary public men; it ranged 
from the gravest to the lightest studies, so that he was 
able to conduct his paper, the “ Atheneum,’’ with know- 
ledge as wide and varied as that which he devoted to 
the criticism of foreign policy or naval organisation. In 
this richness of mental resource he resembled Gladstone ; 
but his acquirements were those of the highly trained 





as in the general ranks of the clergy. We do not ask | 


citizen of the modern world rather than of the admirer 
of older societies and modes of thought. He and Lady 
Dilke were easily the most accomplished couple of their 
| time, as they were one of the most devoted. 


- * * 


| Str Cuarves Dike had a position in European states- 
| manship of unusual distinction; he was about the only 
| Englishman who was looked to for authoritative out- 
side accounts of the tendencies of our diplomacy and of 
| our internal developments. But his largest 
| contributions to Liberal policy were that he was the 
| first public man of consequence to suggest and enforce 
a new bond of union with the Colonies as living 
communities, the theatres of large and _ striking 
experiments in democracy, and that, while furnishing 
a strong personal link with the older individualist 
| Radicalism of his friend Fawcett, he helped to transform 
it into the positive, constructive school of to-day, taking 
ideas freely from collectivism, but not dominated 
| byit. Finally, he was in himself the most distinguished 
political expert of his time; placing his vast stores of 
| knowledge, and his personal intuitions and sympathies, at 
| the service of democracy and of the special problems 

in which he was interested. His mind was, undoubtedly, 

too critical; but that it was not infertile his share in 
shaping the policy of wage-boards, and of the regulation 
of the conditions of adult labor, amply proved. 


two 
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Politics and Affairs. 
SOME MISCALCULATIONS OF TORYISM. 


Ir is, we think, a misfortune of some consequence that 
the Opposition should meet the new Parliament a divided 
and distracted party, if only on the ground that it 
may possibly repeat the errors that brought it to its 
present pass. Of these errors an article in the current 
number of the “ Quarterly Review’’ is an opportune 
The “ Quarterly ’’ has some right to ad- 
monish its party. When the question of the rejection 
of the Budget of 1909 was still undecided, the “ Quar- 
terly ’’’ besought its friends in the Lords to stay their 
hands. 


reminder. 


It insisted that the Budget was neither un- 
popular nor revolutionary. It declared that the proposal 
to reject or amend it would expose Conservatism to the 
“risk of In particular, it 
affirmed that rejection was a gambler’s policy. If it 
failed, the results must be the re-introduction of the 
Budget, with the forging of a still more drastic instru- 
ment of taxation, coupled with Home Rule and the 
loss of the political power of the House of Lords. 
that these prophecies have been fulfilled, or are in pro- 
cess of fulfilment, the “ Quarterly ”’ re-tells the story of 
the “crowning blunder ’’ of the Lords, concluding, in- 
cidentally, that the action of the Tariff Reformers has 
deprived “Tariff Reform of all apparent chance of 
victory in the immediate future.”’ 


irretrievable disaster.’’ 


Now 


The cause of these 
mistakes it traces to Mr. Balfour’s habit of waiting on 
events till they sweep on him in full blast, and then 
yielding to “a violent state of opinion.’’ This imper- 
fect control of Tory policy by the leader persists, and, 
coupled with the intractable temper of the Peers, con- 
stitutes the only serious obstacle to the peaceful passage 
of the Parliament Bill. Again a clever weak man meets 
a situation too difficult for him; again a weak, rash 
party approaches the rapids without a firm hand on the 
helm. Both may fail to draw back in time. If so, 
both will be crushed. Toryism will be beaten four 
times running, instead of three. Mr. Balfour will fade 
out of politics without a single success to his account. 
For, indeed, there are two serious flaws in the calcu- 
lations both of the more sober and of the slighter coun- 
They assume, first, that in the 
resolutions they have made a 


sellors of Toryism. 
Lansdowne serious 
attempt to meet the Liberal grievance against the peers ; 
and, secondly, that by manipulating the preamble of 
the Parliament Bill, they can turn a bad electoral situa- 
tion into a good Parliamentary one. If they imagine 
that, in pursuit of these tactics, they will detach Liberal 
votes in the House of Commons or impair Liberal 
strength in the country, ‘they are greatly mistaken. 
Before they convince us, they must try and convince 
themselves. And it is clear from the “ Quarterly ” sum- 
mary of the Lansdowne resolutions that, even in the eye 
of a Tory critic, they fail to meet the Liberal and demo- 
cratic case. It admits that much of the Lansdowne 
‘still ambiguous,”’ and that the method and 
nature of the choice of the outside peers “remain un- 
defined.’’ These are grave defects, but the “ Quarterly ” 


‘ 


scheme is 
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proceeds to say that the application of the Referendum, 
without any plan for “ bringing it into action and dis- 
tinguishing the cases in which it is to be employed,” 
gives point to the Liberal objection that it will stop 
Liberal Bills and let “Tory innovations” through. It, 
therefore, proposes a number of changes or modifications 
in the scheme. But what is the value of a plan which is 
so vague that any face can be put upon it, and 
where it is plain discloses an anti<lemocratic, anti- 
Radical intention? What is the worth to Liberals and 
Labor men (a) of a selected and bovrilised House of Lords 
of 400 members, with a certain majority of Tories; 
(6) of a Referendum called into action by such a House ; 
(c) of a Joint Sitting, in which, again, no provision for 
the dominance of the representative House appears; 
(d) of the transference of the ultimate control of finance 
from the Commons to a joint body of Lords and 
Commons? Every one of these provisions contains, and 
barely conceals, the proposition of an equality of powers 
between the representative and a largely non-representa- 
tive House. That proposition is intolerable to the British 
democracy. The Parliament Bill exists to abolish it, 
and until such a measure passes, the Liberal Party will 
not look at a scheme for the “ reform” of the House of 
Lords. 

Here, then, we reach the second position in the 
The 
Bill itself is seized as a means of turning the Liberal 


Tory entrenchment against the Parliament Bill. 


attack, and the point aimed at is, of course, the pre- 
amble. In appearance, at least, rejection, or “con- 
temptuous rejection,’’ is to be barred. That would be 
bad tactics. 


form, is clearly the aim. 


But destruction in substance, if not in 
In the first place, the Govern- 
ment’s position that a re-adjustment of powers must 
precede reform is to be coolly reversed. According to the 
“ Quarterly,” the two things are “inseparable,” and 
must be pursued together. As for the measure itself, 
the preamble is to be changed into “ operative clauses,” 


‘ 


carrying into effect Lord Lansdowne’s “ scheme of re- 


’ 


Now we need not waste time in dis- 
cussing this mode of action. 


construction.’ 
The “ Quarterly Review,” 
with Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other advisers of the 
Opposition, is under the impression that a party may 
The Lords have, by its 
admission, gambled and lost; and yet they are to 
call upon the winner to pay. Two elections are to go 


gamble and lose, and not pay. 


for naught; the plan submitted to the constituencies 
and approved by them is to be effaced, and the rejected 
plan put in substitution. 
slatternly 


If these designs pass the 
Mr. Balfour applies to 
party strategy, we can trace their issue in half-a-dozen 
sentences. 


review which 
All such amendments will be imperatively 
rejected, as a complete repudiation of the Ministerial 
plan and a deliberate defiance of the will of the 
people, twice expressed. If they are adhered to, the 
original Bill will be sent up for passage and the 
constitutional process 


of securing a majority | for 


popular 
at once be set up. In the process not a Liberal 
vote will be detached in Parliament, nor a Liberal 
seat lost in the country, nor will a single tender 
of compromise be offered by any section of the party. 


the execution of a clear mandate will 
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If the preamble is to be made the basis of these opera- 
tions, it will be abandoned. It is of very doubtful 
Parliamentary validity, for it puts to the credit of 
a measure of which it is a formal part intentions 
which that measure is not designed to fulfil, and which 
the Ministry and the party from whom the Parliament 
Bill springs may never be in a position to fulfil. This 
or that member of the Cabinet may be ambitious to 
fashion a House of Lords nearer to the mind of 
Liberalism than the existing Chamber. But we are 
sure that not a single member of that Cabinet will risk 
the passage of the Parliament Bill in order to attain a 
political ideal which recedes the nearer we seem to 
approach it. One definite object, and one alone, is 
before the country and entertained as practical politics, 
and that is the predominance of the representative 
element in the Constitution. 





LAW IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


Tue fortunate dispute to which the Declaration of 
London has given rise is perhaps the healthiest and 
most opportune episode that has yet engaged public 
attention since the long naval controversy began. 
Hitherto we have all been forced, by the terms in which 
the question was stated, to deal with issues that were 
largely unreal. Two pictures have fixed themselves in 
the imagination of the man in the street. The first 
was of some terrific battle in the North Sea between 
the gigantic ships of the two chief naval Powers, in 
which, by the treasonable indifference of a Radical 
Government, and the stealthy efficiency of the German 
Admiralty, the command of the seas should be wrested 
from us. The second tableau followed on the first, like the 
scenes in a music-hall epic, and showed us the English- 
man’s Home invaded, as a result of this defeat at sea. 
The real problem has always been sufficiently remote from 
these extravagances. Invasions are fancies for the writers 
of popular serial tales. The only form of warfare which 
is at all conceivable between two Powers so unequal at 
sea as Great Britain and Germany is a war of blockade 
and commerce destruction. No British sailor was ever 
so faint-hearted as to demand a superiority of two to 
one before he would undertake to win a victory at sea. 
The real ambition which underlay all the extravagant 
programmes of recent years turned, not on the battle 
in the North Sea, but on the hope of achieving an 
effective blockade of the German coast. With an over- 
whelming superiority in ships, it would be possible so 
to terrorise our enemy that no ship of his would dare 
to show its flag on the high seas. His warships would 
remain in their docks or their estu:ries. Such of his 
merchantmen as were abroad would fall as prizes into 
our hands, while our own commerce would ply its trade 
When the Germans talk 
of their growing navy as an insurance for their com- 
merce, they use no idle figure of speech. When they 
think it worth their while to continue the building 
of a fleet that must always be inferior to our own, 
they have in view a precise and reasonable object. 
They do not dream of winning atheatrically-ranged battle 


unmolested in every sea. 





on the high seas. They hope to be just strong enough 
to break through a general blockade. It is this line 
of thought which explains their conduct in more than 
one recent or pending difficulty. They were sensitive 
about the espionage case, because they saw in it a proof 
that our Admiralty was studying the possibility of seizing 
one of the long chain of islands on the North Sea coast 
as a base for a blockade. They are anxious that Holland 
should fortify her coasts, because they affect to fear 
that we might find in them a base for a blockade more 
convenient than Rosyth. To understand the unspoken 
thought that underlies most of our controversies, 
whether naval or diplomatic, it is on this picture of 
blockading and commerce-destruction that we must fix, 
and not upon the popular images of battle and invasion. 
Above all, it sets the measure of our building. Our 
experts aim, not at such a strength as will secure for 
us victory in battle, or immunity from invasion, but 
rather at the much greater strength which will give to 
our own commerce an absolute security at sea, and 
place the merchant fleet of our enemy entirely at our 
mercy. 

These plain truths—grasped years ago by such 
writers as Count Reventlow—are being realised at length 
among ourselves, and the publication of Admiral 
Wilson’s memorandum, no less than the discussion of the 
Declaration of London, has greatly assisted their com- 
prehension. There are general grounds on which we 
welcome this Declaration, and should have welcomed 
an even less satisfactory document. It was no small 
achievement to bring all the maritime Powers into unani- 
mity, Continental Powers with an island Power, weak 
States with Powers which can dominate them by a threat. 
A Parliament should think twice before it dreams of 
tearing up a piece of diplomatic work which represents 
so many skilful adjustments of conflicting interests. It 
marks an advance because there is now one international 
code the more to regulate the private egoisms of force. 
It erects in the Naval Prize Courts one more inter- 
national tribunal to uphold an ideal of order and 
right. The greater number of its provisions are beyond 
controversy, and some even of its more disputed clauses 
do at least mark an advance. But, on the central point 
in dispute, the critics seem to us to have much the best of 
the argument. The exact bearing of Article 24 has been 
realised only as the controversy proceeded. It places 
food-stuffs among the things which are conditional con- 
traband of war. One phrase appears to lay on the 
belligerent captor the duty of proving that the cargo 
of food in a neutral vessel which he proposes to confiscate 
is destined “for the use of the armed forces or of a 
government department of the enemy State.’’ These 
words seem to imply that the greater part of the food 
required for our population could enter freely in time of 
war under neutral flags. But a further limitation de- 
stroys, if it be strictly interpreted, the value of this 
concession. In a sea war the enemy interprets the law 
for himself. It would only be months or years after- 
wards that a Prize Court could condemn his action, 
and assure the populations whom he had starved into 
surrender that they had suffered by a violation of inter- 


national law, and were entitled to a tardy compensation. 
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The further words lay down that food is contraband if 
it is consigned to a “ fortified place, or other place serving 
It is with 
the introduction of the word “ base’’ that the conces- 
sion disappears. 


as base for the armed forces of the enemy.”’ 


In a country well-supplied with rail- 
ways and in touch at numerous points with the sea, every 
port is, in a sense, a base. Glasgow may be a base of 
supplies for Rosyth, and London for Aldershot. While 
this clause stands it is obvious that we have gained no- 
thing from the Declaration to ensure our own food sup- 
plies. The explanation of the indifference which allowed 
this flaw to appear in the document is not far to seek. 
For a Continental Power, the maintenance of its sea- 


Our Ad- 


miralty, on the other hand, relies on holding the seas 


borne food-supplies is not a vital interest. 
for our own merchant vessels. Its concern for the rights 
of neutral shipping in war-time is concentrated, not so 
much on securing the services which vessels under other 
flags might render to us, if we were at war, as on pre- 
serving the interests of our own traders while other 
Powers are at war. If the carriage of food to foreign 
parts had been, as it is not, one of the more vital in- 
terests of our commerce, this faulty clause, we may be 
sure, would not have secured our assent. 

This much has been gained from the controversy— 
that each side has been content to assume that a treaty 
of this type will be observed. With that admission, 
the only serious argument which stood in the way of 
taking the bolder step of recognising the immunity of 
from war-time has dis- 


enemy-property capture in 


appeared. If it is agreed that international legislation 
could secure the food-supplies of a belligerent during 
a naval war, it cannot be plausibly advanced that the 
prohibition of capture altogether would be violated. 
Beyond all dispute, we risk more than any other Power. 
We depend for a greater proportion of our supplies on 
sea-carriage. We have a larger merchant marine to 
serve as a hostage to fortune. 
line to defend. 


disturbance of credit more seriously than any rival. 


We have a longer coast- 
We should suffer in panic and in the 


And, lastly, since we do the world’s business of in- 
surance, the risks of this practice of capture would fall 
on us, even in wars between other Powers. Nothing 
stands in the way of our adoption of the American 
and Continental view that capture at sea is a form of 
piracy, which civilisation should prohibit, save the con- 
viction of our Admiralty that it can maintain a fleet 
so enormously superior to every rival that it can at 
once secure a nearly absolute immunity to our own 
commerce, while inflicting a deadly injury on the 
enemy. It is the dream of a successful blockade of the 
enemy's coast, while half his ships are seized and all 
of ours escape, that ultimately stands in the way of a 
reduction of armaments. Our ever-expanding naval 
estimates are not the price of our insular security, nor 
They are the 
price which we pay for the maintenance of a powerful 
food 
commerce can 
Were that 


crushing 


yet of the protection of our commerce. 


weapon of aggression. The security of our 


supplies and the safety of our 
be secured by international agreement. 
achieved, the 


argument for our arma- 


ments would have disappeared. 





THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL LIBEL. 


Is one of the regular sequelae of a General Election in 
the future to be a crop of libel actions? If so, cn 
what principle are these actions to rest, and where is 
the authority to be found which will judge them with- 
out bias of party? Hitherto the public has generally 
assumed, and rightly assumed, that a great deal is said 
in the heat and haste of an election that is best forgotten 
when the fight is over. There is undoubtedly not only 
hard hitting, but a certain amount of unfair hit- 
ting, on both sides. But it is generally believed, 
and, we think, rightly believed, that gross unfairness, 
Indeed, if it is not 


so, it is difficult to see how popular Government can 


for the most part, defeats itself. 
work. One method of attack, in particular, has been 
recognised as unfair, or as only warranted by perfect 
truthfulness of fact, and a strong case of glaring 
necessity to justify it. This is to pass from the 
political to the personal record of opponents, or in any 
way to make charges directly reflecting on personal 
Thus, when Sir John Bethell was attacked 


on the ground that, while supporting temperance legis- 


character. 


lation, he was himself an owner of public-houses, some- 
thing more than his political record was called in ques- 
tion, and he was perfectly justified in bringing an action 
with the object of disproving the charge. Sir John 
Bethell obtained £200 damages, enough to show that the 
jury thought his grievance substantial, not enough to 
appear vindictive. Meanwhile, on the other side of 
politics, a series of actions has been brought on matters 
In the 
main, the complaint appears to have been that public 


relating purely to comments on public matters. 


action was unfairly or untruthfully summarised, as when 
a man who has voted against feeding school children 
out of rates is alleged to be for starving the children. 
But there are certain points which must have 
The first 
is the magnitude of the damages. One claimant has 
succeeded in getting £5,000 awarded to him twice 


over for statements which are alleged to have cost him 


occurred to every newspaper reader. 


his seat. We should have thought that nothing short 
of the 
damages on such a scale. 
gentleman has suffered £5,000 worth of actual money 
And 
as “Truth’’ inquires in a powerful article, these 
damages? In fourth or a 
fifth or a tenth of that amount are given for state 
ments which, if sustained or allowed to pass unchallenged, 
would wreck a man’s life. Only the other day damages 
of £500 were considered sufficient punishment for an 


grossest personal imputations would justify 


Is it suggested that this 
these attacks? if not, 


loss owing to why, 


fact, damages of a 


absolutely unfounded story of a lady’s elopement. The 
law of libel as it operates is, in fact, a quite insufficient 
protection to private life. It does not succeed in punish- 
ing those who, by such methods as the “ Times ’’ has 
very serviceably revealed, grub in the muck of private 
scandals, and make a profit out of the sins and frailties 
of men and women. This loathsome and ghoulish 
method of fortune-making passes lightly rebuked by 
judges and juries, while a piece of political comment, 


which, if reckless and unjustifiable, is, nevertheless, an 
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incident in the excitement and haste of legitimate poli- 
tical controversy, is punished as though it implied tur- 
pitude of the worst kind. 

The second remark we have to make is that. hitherto 
these immense damages have been given on one side of 
politics alone. It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the special juries which try these actions are drawn 
from a class almost every member of which nowadays 
belongs to the party of the fortunate complainant. And 
it is impossible to pretend that there exists full public 
confidence that the bias of juries will in all cases be con- 
There are 
members of the Bench of whom—not altogether in this 


verted by the impartiality of the Bench. 


connection, but in other matters—it is becoming neces- 
sary to speak with some plainness. There are one or 
two whose decisions are constantly reversed, and who are, 
to be plain, incompetent. There are others who, though 
fairly able judges, conceive the Bench as a suitable plat- 
form for the emission of small witticisms, which do not 
tend to elevate public respect for the institution they 
represent. There is not, in fact, in both parties the 
degree of confidence in the judicial system which would 
inspire faith that political libels would be impartially 
heard and decided, with wise allowance for human 
nature. The Labor Party have just said, not without 
some reason, that they have no confidence at all. 

If every electioneering statement were to become the 
matter of a judicial investigation, we should have some 
very curious results. One of the features of the last elec- 
tion was a poster representing Mr. Redmond pouring 
gold into the hands of a row of Cabinet Ministers. The 
suggestion was perfectly clear, was, of course, utterly un- 
founded, and we think that in the opinion of most people 
it went beyond the limits of electioneering methods. What 
would happen, we wonder, if Mr. Asquith were to bring 
an action against the publisher of the poster, on the 
ground that it suggested personal corruption? We fancy 
he would be told, as other Liberal complainants have 
been told, that these things will be said at election 
time, so that, on the whole, the more outrageous they 
are the more they recoil on their own side. Mr. Asquith 
being a sensible man, has no need to be told anything 
of the kind. He is probably aware—if he knows of the 
poster at all—that it was ineffective for its purpose, and 
he is doubtless content to leave it at that. Other elec- 
tioneering crystalisations have been more successful. 
The legend that every vote given for a Liberal was a vote 
given for the Boers did much to win a general election. 
Would any defeated Liberal candidate at that election 
have had a chance with a special jury on that plea? 

But consider the consequence if such matters are 
brought into court. It is the contention of the Free 
Traders that Tariff Reform involves the taxation of 
food. Tariff Reformers vehemently deny the accusa- 
tion. What then? Are Free Traders to be restrained 
from stating their case? Are they to be held liable 
for damages if they adjure the electors to vote against 
Jones, who will tax the food of the people? Similarly, 
are Tariff Reformers to be amenable to a court if they 
allege that Brown is putting British industry at the 
mercy of the foreigner, and robbing the British workman 
ofemployment? This is what the Tariff Reformer really 
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thinks. It is the conclusion he draws from the Free 
Trader’s premises, just as the taxation of the people’s 
food is the conclusion that the Free Trader draws from 
the Tariff Reformer’s premises. Now, we ought really 
to know before another election comes about where we 
Are we to understand that any 
interpretation of our opponents’ views to which they 


stand in this respect. 


may object is a libel, or may constitute a libel, if suffi- 
ciently damaging? We had always supposed that 
we were free to draw our own conclusions from our 
opponents’ views, subject to the condition that we did so 
honestly, according to our lights, and under the penalty 
of derisive confusion and loss of votes if we could not 
substantiate what we said by fair argument. But if 
the case is to be retried after the election by a jury 
everyone of whom may belong to the unconvinced party, 
we are in sad case. Every pamphlet must be expanded 
into a Blue-book in order that all statements may con- 
fine themselves to officially ascertained fact, and these 
the electors will have to read. Seriously, political dis- 
cussion becomes impossible if quite honest statements of 
opinion about the tendency and meaning of a man’s vote 
are to be taken as actionable and made the occasion of 
ruinous damages. There exists no tribunal sufficiently 
impartial to try such cases, and though we think that 
on both sides there is still too much misrepresentation 
and too much latitude of electioneering “ summarising ” 
and “ crystallising,”’ we believe that the common-sense of 
the electors is, upon the whole, capable of dealing with 
the grosser forms of controversial dishonesty, while the 
subtler ones would slip, like all subtle things, through 
the meshes of the law. Of one thing we may be certain. 
Liberals will not be content to remain passive if a new 
weapon is to be forged against them by judges and 


special juries. 





AMERICA, CANADA, AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE announcement of a reciprocal agreement between 
Canada and the United States for the reduction of 
tariff duties is an event of considerable moment in the 
history of the relations of the three great English-speak- 
ing nations of the world. The importance, indeed, lies 
both in the immediate substance of the proposals and 
in the new policy which they initiate. Even sanguine 
advocates of reciprocity hardly hoped that the agreement 
would cover so many forms of food and raw materials, 
including such important articles as grain, lumber, and 
dairy and farm products, and that the loud-voiced 
discontent of Canadian farmers would be assuaged by a 
substantial reduction in the tariff upon agricultural 
The actual proposal fulfils these ex- 
Not only farm products and machinery, 
There are 


implements. 
pectations. 
but many manufactures are included. 
extensive free lists. The British preferential rates are 
to be equalised with the new duties. 

This measure goes a long way to satisfy the growing 
economic needs of the two peoples. For the absurdity, the 
waste, the inhumanity of these hard-set barriers, forbid- 
ding neighbors of the same blood and language from 
supplying to one another the food and fuel which one 
possesses in abundance and of which the other is in need, 
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have been becoming more apparent during recent years. 
At many points along the northern frontier of the Re- 
public have arisen great manufacturing centres, thickly 
populated and requiring huge circuits of country to fur- 
nish their daily food, their lumber, iron, and other raw 
materials, together with the power to run their factories 
and workshops. Beyond the same frontier vast tracts of 
agricultural and stock-raising land have been occupied 
by incoming streams of settlers, able and willing to work 
the fields, forests, and mines, which are needed to supply 
these American demands, while at the same time they 
are eager to take payment in terms of those very manu- 
factures which their labors cheapen and facilitate. No- 
where are the advantages of free exchange greater and 
more obvious. No wonder the western farmers of Canada 
are almost to a man enthusiastic Free Traders, and that, 
starting first from the developed manufactures of New 
England, the demand for reciprocity with Canada has 
spread all through the frontier States of the Middle 
and Far West, breaking up the solidarity of the great 
Republican party, with its high protective policy. 

The retention of this obvious barrier to free ex- 
change is a striking instance of the power which political 
sentiment can exercise to damage the true interests of 
two nations. During the whole generation succeeding 
the Civil War, the substantial relations of the two 
countries continued to render amicable arrangements 
well-nigh impossible. The inequality in wealth, popula- 
tion, and status was too great and obvious, and made 
itself felt in every approach. The United States flaunted 
her superior strength and size. Canada did not possess 
the well-founded self-confidence needed to meet con- 
tempt with equanimity. Now that Canada is advancing 
swiftly in population and in wealth, and has won the 
dignity and self-reliance of her status as a great new- 
world power, she is able to take a calmer considera- 
tion of her true interests. | Meanwhile, the actual 
pressure of economic needs in the United States, with 
her ninety millions of people, compels her Government to 
favor some loosening of barriers. If the proposed legis- 
lation goes through Congress, it must be estimated, 
not only on its immediate value, which is large, but as 
a precedent for further steps of industrial co-operation 
between the two nations, which may take place at an 
accelerated pace when this utility is attested by ex- 
perience. 

There are, we know, Imperialists disposed to view 
with alarm this tariff arrangement with America as 
inimical to the solidarity of the Empire. That Cana- 
dians themselves do not so regard it is evidenced by 
the fact that the great farmers’ demonstration, held 
recently at Ottawa, urged on the Government, as a 
simultaneous policy, reciprocity with the United 
States and Free Trade with the Mother Country. 
Full Free Trade in our English sense can hardly 
be said to lie within the range of practical politics for 
Canada. But it is significant that, in both great nations 
of North America, a vigorous movement towards 
“tariff for revenue only”’ is afoot, and may, within 
the next few years, dominate both Governments. Such 


an approach to sound principles of foreign commerce on 
the part of both America and Canada is far more 
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advantageous tothiscountry, both commercially and politi- 
cally, than any possible extension of the policy of Imperial 

We entertain no dislike of Colonial Pre- 
Why should we? 
alike as a natural expression of good-will towards the 


Preference. 
ferences. They are admirable, 
Mother Country, and as a relaxation of a protective 
tariff. But there is no permanency in them, especially 
in the case of a nation with manufacturing ambitions 
like Canada. 
withdrawal of the preference on woollen goods as soon as 


This was clearly proved by the partial 


the products of Yorkshire mills began to make their 
merits too evident in Canadian markets. 

Our satisfaction at the approaching commercial 
arrangement between Canada and this United States is, 
however, by no means confined to our conviction that the 
interests both of Canada and of the country are served 
by every approach towards economic co-operation of this 
order. The political implications of this co-operation are 
even more satisfactory, when taken in conjunction with 
the liberal suggestions for permanent and general arbitra- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States 
recently put forward in the most friendly spirit by Mr. 
Taft and supported by many men of influence in both 
countries. A general arbitration treaty of this sort, to 
which this country, the United States, and Canada 
should be parties, would, in our judgment, form the 
soundest possible foundation for that alliance of the 
English-speaking nations which should perform in 
the future a service of incomparable value in the pre- 
Many 
thoughtful students of politics, watching the menacing 


servation of the peace of the civilised world. 


clouds which show on the horizon, are turning to some 
such effective co-operation of powerful Anglo-Saxon 
peoples as the best safeguard of civilisation. But to those 
in this country who entertain this view, one word of 
warning is essential. No hearty or lasting co-operation 
with the United States or Canada will be prac- 
ticable while we refuse Ireland Home Rule and 
while our association con- 


present with Japan 


tinues. We may be loth to break away from an 
experiment which, however dark and hazardous, ap- 
peared to carry in it certain elements of present utility. 
But it is best to face the facts. There is, of course, no- 
thing in our Japanese alliance to interfere with the most 
liberal arrangements for arbitration with America. But 
such an Anglo-American-Canadian alliance as might not 
unreasonably emerge from the closer political and com- 
mercial relations between these countries is an impossi- 
bility so long as our Japanese engagement holds. 





THE REPRESENTATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue firmest believer in the utility of party govern- 
ment will usually admit that the House of Commons is 
better and brighter for the presence of a few men of 
independent, even of eccentric, judgment. The feeling 
is partly a regard forcustom. There havealwaysbeen a few 
such men, sometimes standing on their single personality, 
sometimes gathering for a season into caves or fourth 
parties, always adding to the interest of debate, some- 
times to the hazard of a party fight. Cowen, Bradlaugh, 
Labouchere, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Gibson Bowles, with other doughty 
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fighters, stand out within the memory of the present 
generation. The House of Commons, it is generally 
felt, would be the poorer, were party discipline so strong 
as to exclude such wilder natures or to tame them. 
This feeling in favor of a few chartered libertines 
breathes a wholesome and instinctive fear of excessive 
and with the modern  strengthen- 
party machine the importance of 
finding room for a few imperfect partisans, philo- 
sophers, or even than ever. 
At times 
certain towns, such as Northampton, Sheffield, Leicester, 
Burnley, special tastes, 
opinions, or proclivities, enabling men of independent 
views or character to enter the House by the ordinary 
channel of election. 


organisation : 
ing of the 
cranks, is greater 
But how to make provision for them? 


Newcastle, have certain 


But the mobility of modern 
population, and the continual gain of national over local 
party organisation, impair, if they do not quite destroy, 
such local idiosyncrasies. Apart from Birmingham, 
personal ascendancy in local politics is no longer what 
it was. 

Under such circumstances it is natural to look 
to that most striking anomaly of our representative 
system, the Universities, as a possible stronghold of the 
independent member. Here, it might appear, will be 
found electorates purged of the crudities of partizanship, 
where culture and disinterested patriotism will impel a 
closer and a wiser regard for the personal merits of acandi- 
date upon the one hand, the particular virtues and defects 
of a policy upon the other, than is to be expected from 
It is true that a 
cursory view of the results of recent General Elections 


the verdict of the vulgar crowd. 


is hardly calculated to sustain such a notion. For, 
though party divisions do not divide the representatives 
of our Universities,that is because a single party every- 
members returned last 
month by our seats of liberal learning to the House of 


where prevails. The nine 
Commons are all Unionists. 

this should be the case. 
country that the Humanities should be anything else 
For though 
our older Universities, always loaded by the millstone 


No one affects surprise that 
It never occurs to anyone in this 
than Conservative. It was not always so. 
of ecclesiasticism, commonly returned Tories by the grace 
of the outvoting clergy, the active members of the resi- 
dent staffs, the brains of our Universities, were largely, 
if not predominantly, Liberals. 
Though Liberalism still remains a far stronger force 
among the resident than among the non-resident members 
of the Universities, it has become a matter of serious 
concern that the fissure between political Liberalism and 
the organised, endowed culture of these seats of learning 


This is no longer true. 


has grown so wide that no amount of intellectual dis- 
tinction, and no record of public service, would serve 
to recommend to this intellectual élite a candidate who 
professed either Liberalism or Independence. 

If any doubt of this fact hitherto remained, 
it is dispelled by the recent proceedings at Cam- 
bridge. Here is an opportunity for putting in 
the House of Commons at a moment of exceeding 
gravity in our national history an unpledged man of 
intellect, whose moral authority would be the greater 
because full liberty had been accorded him to use his 





unfettered mind in the interests of his country. Cam- 
bridge must possess, we will not say many, but a few men 
of this distinctive quality and power. 
them ? 
me as a life-long student of law and politics, versed in 
affairs and of sober judgment, but uncommitted to the 
following of Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour? 


Does she produce 
Dare any man come forward saying, “‘ You know 


If you elect 
me for your member, I shall vote on the grave issues 
which the next few years contain in accordance with the 
dictates of my intelleet and conscience.” The very notion 
of such an appeal appears ridiculous. The chosen repre- 
sentative of this ancient University, of course, must “ toe 
the line,” “ follow his leader,” pledge himself to obey the 
crack of the party whip. A more humiliating spectacle 
than that of Mr. Harold Cox, seeking by judicious 
manipulation of the “ Referendum” to pass the Tariff 
Reform test and to profess himself “a good Balfourian,’’ 
it is difficult to conceive, even in these days of spiritual 


contortionism. Is a member for a University not even 


to possess the freedom of a sheep to ‘ 
yes! We had forgotten. 


in which he may even disobey the party mandate. If 


‘go astray’’? Oh 
There is one sphere of politics 


the party should, in their necessarily erroneous view of 
the national interest, take a line on education offensive 
to the interest of the University, it becomes not merely 
the right but the bounden duty of our member to take up 
the cudgels for the defence of “ the image that came down 
from heaven.” For education has a prior claim to party, 
and by education we mean higher education, and by 
higher education we mean University education, and by 
University education we mean University education as 
by Cambridge established, if we may paraphrase the 
famous “ argument’ of Fielding’s clergyman. 

Now we agree that education needs 
after 


sity, education might need reforming, and it might 


looking 
in this country; even higher, even Univer- 
be an important, nay, a vital business of Parliament 
But a reform of na- 
in which might well be included 
a better popular administration of the intellectual 


to carry out such reforms. 
tional education, 
and financial resources of the Universities, does 
not need any special Parliamentary representation for 
these Universities themselves, any more than the hardly 
less important issue of the nationalisation of railroads re- 
quires the presence in Parliament of men appointed by 
the railroads for the express purpose of looking after 
the interests of the trade. 
separate representation of interests is false in theory 


This whole idea of the 
and pernicious in practice. The real interests of the 
Universities, as of the railroads, so far as they do not 
conflict with the superior interests of the nation, will 
be adequately safeguarded by the men of learning 
who sit on either side of the House. The real peril in 
any re-arrangement of University education lies not in 
the deficient, but in the excessive, influence of existing 
University authorities. There is no more need of, nor 
warrant for, a special representation of the Universities 
than for any other particular organisation or interest in 
the country, and we strongly hope that the Reform Bill 
which this Government should pass, before its term of 
office is concluded, will remove this along with many 
a»other anomaly of popular government. 
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Hife and Wetters. 


IN THE TIME-MACHINE. 


In the days when a happier and less self-conscious Mr. 
Wells was content to amuse*us with logical fantasies 
and exact jokes, an instrument was invented which we 
have always regarded as the most exciting and benefi- 
cent discovery of the age. Since its specifications were 
introduced to a discriminating public in the pages of a 
popular novel, we have made the acquaintance of sub- 
marines and aeroplanes. But for daring and subtlety 
the palm belongs, without dispute, to the Time- 
Machine. With the aid of this genial contrivance, 
one may liberate oneself from the tyranny of the present. 
Seat yourself in its saddle, touch a lever, endure the 
dizzy grinding of its potent wheels, and you may, if 
you are enterprising and bold, accelerate the slow pace 
of time and project yourself at will into distant cen- 
turies and exons yet unlived. Upon this carriage you 
may fling yourself in a few hours across the epochs with 
the same ease (and at the same risk) as in a swift motor- 
car you hurl yourself across a continent. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Wells that he used his machine 
only to explore the future. That, however, is a matter 
of taste. For our part, we should have turned the 
lever back, slowed down the machinery to a minus speed, 
and with engines reversed, travelled down the trodden 
roads and closed alleys of time elapsed. Time is a form of 
imagination, an illusion of our sluggish finitude. At 
Philae, while busy English engineers are at work to sub- 
merge the Temple, the priests of Pharaoh pursue their 
ministrations. In Whitehall, the newsboys strive to per- 





suade us that only the last half-day is real, but Juxon | 


ministers to a martyred King, and his granddaughter 
is scandalising grave Burton by her girlish delight in 
resuming possession of the royal palace. There are 
corners of the earth in which one escapes from the 
tyranny of sequence. The fugitive years will not drop 
from their ranks, but range themselves, veterans with 
scythes, in a phalanx that does not own defeat. Can 
you think of the black Kaaba stone as a thing with a 
past? Has it not, even now, around it all the genera- 
tions of the faithful who have crossed Arabian deserts 
to worship beside it? Are not all the tribes, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, bowed somehow before it, a presence 
not to be dispersed? And which are more real at the 
Acropolis—the kilted soldiers of King George or the 
greaved hoplites who rebuilt it when the Persian had 
left his throne on Sunium? 

We have before us a singular little book, which 
makes of such whimsical speculations the fabric of a 
literal narrative. It is the tale of two ladies who some- 
how fell, at Versailles, through the floor of time, whether 
in the body or out of the body, we cannot tell. The tale 
is told not as a skilled novelist would tell it, to amuse 
or entertain. It is not in the form of a romance. It is 
set forth without literary artifice, in the form of a series 
of dated documents, and the greater part of the book 
consists in a minute research designed to verify all the 
details of the clairvoyant vision which came on a summer 
evening ten years ago to the two narrators in the grounds 
of the Little Trianon. Somehow, we are asked to 
believe, they had stepped unawares into the time- 
machine, which had rushed them backwards a matter of 
a hundred and thirteen years. The ground was haunted 
and they had entered into the dreams of its rocks and 
trees at a critical moment in the life of Marie Antoinette. 
The pleasantry, if it is a pleasantry, is at least a novel 
one. The test of our credulity, if so we must interpret 
it, is, at all events, cleverly designed. We have never 
before read the story of a haunted house, annotated by 
many years of research among obscure archives, forgotten 
memoirs, obsolete maps, and unpublished musical scores. 
The erudition of this new type of ghost story in itself 
extorts attention. 

We are tempted to summarise the astonishing ex- 
perience which these two ladies have now given to the world 
under the title ‘‘ An Adventure’’ (Macmillan). Miss Mori- 








profession, and evidently, by their writing, women of 
ability and education, visited Versailles during a holiday 
in Paris. At a certain point on their way to the Petit 
Trianon they began to experience difficulty in tracing 
their path, and were aware, separately and simultane- 
ously, of a strange sense of depression, and of something 
indescribably unnatural in the landscape. The usual 
crowds of pleasure-seekers were absent. Two gardeners 
or custodians, dressed in an odd uniform, directed them 
with an unusual formality and coldness of manner. Pre- 
sently they came upon a kiosk-at which was sitting (on 
a warm August day) a dark man with a sinister face 
marked with small-pox, dressed in a slouch hat and a 
cloak. A second man, similarly dressed, with steel buckles 
on his shoes, hot-footed and flushed, accosted them as 
he ran, and insisted (in an odd and unmodern French) 
that they should take a certain path. They went by a 
rustic bridge and past a trickling stream, until they 
reached the Trianon. There one of them saw a lady 
sitting, sketching in an oddly unfashionable dress. On 
the terrace of the Palace, as though they were intruding, 
another man coming out of a certain door, which he 
slammed after him, insisted on directing them round to 
the cour d’honneur, which was, he said, the proper entry 
to the house. 

It was only gradually and at intervals that it dawned 
on the two ladies that they had had an unusual ex- 
perience. A week later, in writing home, they agreed 
that the place “ felt as if it were haunted,’”’ and wondered 
why the two men at the kiosk were so theatrical in their 
appearance. Three months afterwards they realised 
unexpectedly that they had not seen altogether the same 
things. Only one of them had seen the lady in front 
of the Trianon, but the other, as it turned out, had 
noticed various additional details which were odd, with- 
out being arresting—an old-fashioned plough, for ex- 
ample, and a woman and a girl wearing unusual cos- 
tumes. Their curiosity was now aroused, and, in 
January, one of them managed to revisit the Trianon. 
Its topography was not as she had remembered it, and 
once more odd experiences befell her—a fleeting glimpse 
of two workmen, in obsolete costumes, loading a cart 
with fallen wood, and the sound of a string band play- 
ing certain old-world airs. No band, as she learned 
from the officials (and afterwards verified from the re- 
gister), was playing on that day, and no workmen of the 
Palace or the neighborhood wear the colored costume 
which she had seen. 

There followed, if we are to believe the two ladies, 
a long and patient investigation. They explored the 
grounds, and they studied the maps. To make a long 
story short, they succeeded, between old maps, con- 
temporary pictures, descriptions in memoirs, and 
records in the old account-books of the Trianon, 
in verifying every detailed discrepancy in topography. 
There had once been a kiosk, a bridge, a rock in the 
grounds, and a meadow before the Palace, where none 
have existed since 1835. The costumes of the officials 
were those of the court of Louis XVI., and the costumes 
of the two gentlemen and the lady were just in fashion 
in 1789. The door which the man had slammed on the 
terrace had been closed up for generations, though. it 
must have been in constant use before the Revolution. 
The music heard on the second visit was traced, after the 
lady who heard it had written it down, to an unpublished 
opera by Grétry, where it stood with the errors in com- 
position, which she had faithfully reproduced. _Tradi- 
tion supplied the clue to the rest. Marie Antoinette 
was in the grounds at a precisely indicated spot when a 
breathless messenger brought her, on that memorable 
day in October, the news of the march of the women 
of Paris on Versailles. She was the lady in the meadow. 
Such a costume as she wore figures in her modiste’s bills. 
The accounts of the Trianon show that on this same day 
in October a cart was hired to pick up fallen wood. 
These are only some of the more striking points in which 
research has verified hallucination. 

At this point emerges the inevitable philistine ques- 
tion. Admit, let us suppose, that these two ladies 
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on trust. It is a day’s journey to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and we lack the leisure to make it. But 
what warrant have we that the vision preceded the re- 
search? Obviously, says the sceptic, they have read 
up with perverse industry all the petty antiquarian lore 
that may be accumulated round this, doubtless, authentic 
tradition, and then, armed with this curious mental furni- 
ture, they have constructed their vision. Who are 
these ladies? They sign the book with names which 
they admit to be fictitious. It is true that the respected 
firm of Macmillan “ guarantees that the authors have 
put down what happened to them as faithfully and ac- 
curately as was in their power.’’ That is very well. 
But did Messrs. Macmillan hear the story before 
the research was undertaken? Have they seen any 
contemporary record of the visit to Versailles? Have 
they tested the date of these investigations, and found 
that they were, in fact, subsequent to the hallucina- 
tion? Have they verified any of the coincidences on 
which the whole value of the experience depends? 

For our part we are indisposed to adopt the attitude 
of the sceptic who crudely questions the good faith of 
“Miss Lamont’’ and “ Miss Morison.”’ If they and 
their publisher have joined in a conspiracy to delude 
the public, we shall pray that for the rest of their earthly 
existence they may be condemned to dream, not of the 
Trianon, but of the tumbrils and the guillotine. If they 
had put together a well-constructed romance about the 
diamond necklace in the form of an hallucination, we 
should have read it with amusement and good-humor, 
and forgiven them even their antiquarian notes. If they 
had met Cagliostro in the kiosk, or Cardinal Rohan upon 
the terrace, and heard from them a better story than 
Dumas was able to piece together, we would have 
applauded their skilful and original mise-en-scéne, and 
hailed their book as the foremost novel of the year. But 
they have not been pleased to dream an interesting 
dream. If it is an invention, it is one of the feeblest 
things that ever came from a vain pen. In 
short, we warn them in advance that if they are 
playing a trick on our simplicity, we shall take it in very 
bad part. Chatterton forged poems, and the world for- 
gave him. If he had forged an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
he would have deserved and suffered contemptuous 
oblivion. For our part, we admit, despite the risk of the 
admission, that the narrative seems to us to have been 
written in good faith. We find it difficult to associate 
the industry displayed in the research with our concep- 
tion of the average practical joker. Moreover, the 
mingled ingenuity and self-restraint which would have 
been required to invent a narrative so plausible, would, 
we think, have enabled the writers to produce something 
much more exciting, if they had freely given the rein to 
their creative powers. We incline to think that they 
have had a genuine experience of the common kind which 
we usually associate with haunted houses. It differs 
from most of these experiences in that it admits of 
minute verification. If the ladies can establish the facts 
of their adventure, psychology has won for its study a 
piece of evidence which must transform its whole attitude 
towards the traditional puzzle of haunting. It will be 
time enough to inquire, when the facts are proved, 
whether the ladies had entered somehow into Marie 
Antoinette’s troubled memory, or whether the place itself 
served them asthe link. Two preliminaries must first be 
settled. Can they, by means of trustworthy witnesses 
or of letters which bear post-marks, bring contemporary 
evidence of their adventure? Can they then show by 
thetestimony of the officials, who alone keep the archives 
on which their verifications chiefly rest, that it was, in 
fact, some years later that they carried out their re- 
searches? Their tale is a poor romance. But, if it is 
true, it is profoundly interesting material for science. 





THE RECORDING ANGELS. 


Tue butler’s preparations for dinner were completed, the 
silver drawn up in position, the wine efficiently organised, 
and Mr. Gleave himself, standing in front of his pantry 





fire in the attitude inherited by his lordship from a 
remote ancestry, awaited the event with the composure of 
a general assured of victory. Now and again he gave 
a finishing touch to his accoutrements, but he knew in 
his heart that perfection could do no more, and the 
touches were but the last fond look of a beauty in her 
glass. 

For the most part, he gazed at the silver coffee- 
service with benevolent satisfaction, listening for the 
bells that. would presently announce the arrival of the 
guests. 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and one of the 
housemaids entered. “ Letter for you, Mr. Gleave,’’ 
she said. 

“ How often must I tell that postman,’’ he sighed, 
“that my business letters must reach me by the first 
post! Otherwise, they incommode the family.” 

“ P’raps it ain’t no business letter,’’ said the house- 
maid ; “it looks interestin’.”’ 

“ Suttainly it’s a female’s handwriting,’ answered 
the butler, and, sniffing the envelope delicately, he said 
“Yus!’’ and opened it, while Sarah turned the coffee- 
pot upside down, and adjusted her cap by the polished 
surface at the bottom. 

“ Sarah,’’ said the butler, after an ominous pause, 
“ my apprehensions was correct. It is a female, and her 
name is ’Arriet.’’ 

“Lor’, Mr. Gleave, you don’t say so!’’ answered 
Sarah, deeply impressed. 

“ Sarah,’’ he continued, “ this is an important affair. 
It concerns the public Press.’’ 

“ Well, I never! ’’ said Sarah. 

“The public Press desires to avail itself of my as- 
sistance,’’ he went on. 

“There’s a thing!’ said Sarah. 

“You may squeeze my hand, Sarah, without rum- 
pling my shirt-cuff, and then send William ’ere,”’ said 
the butler, with a royal benignity. 

“Thanking you for nothing!” she answered, and 
flounced away. 

William came hurriedly from the front hall, where 
he was standing at attention like a soldier, which he 
liked the maids to imagine he had been. 

“ William,’”’ said the butler, “I have received a 
serious communication from a female.”’ 

“Not for the first time, Mr. Gleave, I make no 
doubt,’’ William replied. 

“T am not now referring to the ’eart, but to the 
’ead,’’ said the butler; “ Listen whiles I recites you 
extrax, suppressing the female’s name, as is ’Arriet 
Somebody, having a respectable address in the purlieus 
of Bayswater. She writes to ask me if I have ’alf an 
hour to spare once or twice a week and would care to 
turn it into cash. William, as his lordship says, the 
answer to both questions is in the affirmative. 

“The female then proceeds, ‘ By writing a long 
gossipy letter about the well-known people in English 
Society who stay in the ’ouses where you are employed.’ 
Her use of terms displays ignorance, William. ‘ Em- 
ployed’ is not a word acknowledged in our circles, but 
we must make allowances for Bayswater. I pass on. 

“*T pay liberally, and settle each month.’ 
Ignorance again, William. She takes me for a Buttons. 
She continues: ‘I write for some of the Society and 
daily papers, which insist on having current gossip, 
amusing stories, &c., about well-known people, and I 
buy large quantities of such letters regularly.’ She 
then observes, William, that I may double or treble 
my salary! ”’ 

“TI always did say you was cut out for a 
millionaire,” said William, admiringly; “or one of 
them new peerages. You’d look the part better than 
most, Mr. Gleave. You would, indeed! ’’ 

“That is as may be, William,’’ replied the butler. 
“ But I wish to impress the female’s postscript on what 
you may please to call your mind. ‘ Anything about 
Lady Gerald,’ she says, ‘ or the Woodvilles is good copy 
on account of the slander case now coming on.’ Good 
copy, William, is what authors say when they mean a 
bit of all right. And if she requires the slander case, 
she has come to the correct emporium,”’ 
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“Selfridge and ’Arrods united,’’ said William. 

“She also asks if I can put her in communication 
with the staff of other great families, clubs, or 
restaurants. Think of me opening communication with 
restaurant people, William! But we make allowance 
for females as earns their daily bread.”’ 

“Don’t you get openin’ communications 
nobody, Mr. Gleave, no more than an oyster,” 
William. 

“You’re right, William,’’ the butler answered. 
“We must not inflate the market. If there is one 
thing more vulgar than another, it is Free Trade. But 
I shall require your assistance. I will put you upon 
a sound financial basis of two per cent. on profits. 
Your duty will be, always to stand one side the table 
when I stand the other. Watch the plates, and listen 
for Lady Gerald, the Woodvilles, and suchlike hitems 
of interest.’’ 

“ But how if all on ’em speaks at once?’ asked 
William. 

“In all dinners, William,’’ said the butler, impres- 
sively, “ there’s always one a side as speaks, and the rest 
converses. You mark the speaker, and at the word 
Gerald, or so forth, glide in with the greens, or proffer 
the ice-pudding. Then retire and make a note of what’s 
said on the back of a menu card. I will adopt the ditto 
with the champagne. Someone has displayed the im- 
pertinence of ringing the front-door bell three times. 
You may go.” 

Lady Godstone desired her dinners to be distin- 
guished for a slightly old-fashioned refinement, mitigated 
by the charm of intimacy, and just a sowpcon of artistic 
or intellectual flavor. It was the soupcon that gave her 
the greatest anxiety. If she asked the small people, 
they were just like everybody else; and if she asked the 
big people, one never knew what might happen. On this 
occasion, she came through very well, for she kept the 
soupcon next herself, and whenever he looked a little 
dangerous, she adroitly headed him off with motoring, 
Post-Impressionists, and Stepney. At the end she felt 
amiably triumphant, for her husband always protested 
against her sowpcons, which he called her “ infernal 
cranks,’’ and yet she brought a man of considerable repu- 
tation through the whole of dinner with only one point 
of peril, when he said he believed Clarkson’s, of Covent 
Garden, was preparing for a brisk business in coronets 
on the hire system, and she covered him with the ap- 
proaching Coronation. In regard to her other guests, 
she felt. no such apprehension. 

And all the time, two incarnate spirits were moving 
silently about the room, or standing close behind the 
chairs, less perceived than if they had been mechanisms 
of wax and clockwork. Not one of the guests could have 
said what these figures were like, or would have known 
them by sight two minutes afterwards. Except by con- 
jecture, no one could have been sure whether they were 
men or women; no one could have been sure that they 
existed at all. The courses arrived, the wines arrived ; 
presumably someone brought them. It was admirably 
done—easy as breathing, unconscious as good digestion— 
and to and fro those incarnate spirits moved, noiseless 
and alert by profession; deaf, dumb, and blind by the 
hypothesis of society. 

“ Any current gossip such as the papers insist on 
’aving?’’ asked the butler, when it was all over, and 
William came into the pantry in his shirt-sleeves. 

‘“No great catch,’’ said William, dubiously. 
‘* Nothing as I’d insist on ’aving on a desert island.”’ 

‘‘ Through consorting with the climax of society, 
you don’t comprehend the wider public,’’ the butler 
replied, ‘‘ You fail to realise the admiration and curiosity 
as our every action is regarded by. Read what you got. 
Or T’ll read, and you write what I tells you for the gossipy 
letter. Here’s a bit of his lordship’s paper—coronet, 
address, telephone. Add date, and put ‘ Dear Miss 
’Arriet,’ to show it’s private and confidential. Now 
write :— 

“Dear Miss ’Arriet,—Yours of even date to hand, in 
consequence of which I write to inform you as how his lordship 
at our dinner to-night was heard to remark the weather was 
cold, but not unseasonable for the time of year, Lady Mar- 
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the change after 


’ 


garet Dinkle remarked as she noticed 
Switzerland, where she had been sliding on the snow.’ 


‘* Should we stick in somethink about her neck and 
that?’’ asked William, looking up. 

‘‘ You have a discerning eye, William,’’ said the 
butler; “ p’raps best not invade the sanctitudes of the 
earth and ’ome. But you may touch it delicate :— 


‘ 


‘She looked desirable in spangles, but unsuited for snow, 
and she told his lordship she had skated at Olympia one 
Sunday afternoon with her uncle. Mrs. Guard then remarked 
she intended going to Switzerland also, after the United Hunt 
Ball at Banbury, and Mr. Philips observed he supposed there 
would be a lot of ’ouse-parties in that neighborhood. He 
also the that Countess Groby had slightly 
injured her ankle while alicghting from her motor in the dark. 
During the same course her ladyship said some pictures she had 
seen should be presented to ’Anwell Asylum, and the artist 
chap as she was speaking to said he would retire to that 
establishment to enjoy them, and her ladyship said she was 
sure he was right, but she hadn’t quite made up her mind 
about them vet. And Mr. Grimsby said he found a thermos 
flask very useful motoring. because you could have afternoon 
tea when von liked, and Lady Marmaduke said he was quite 


passed remark 


right. and she was going to stay with Ladv Downside, and 
she liked the country, but had never ridden astride, and 
thoucht it would he more comfortable for the horse. Sir 
Richard Thorpe said he supposed the frost wonld come and 


spoil the hunting, bunt Miss Blount said she had observed very 
fow autumn, and that was a sure 

the birds. And Lady 
Marmaduke then remarked she wanted to try the new harem 
kirt. and 
skirt. and 


skirt, 


herries in the hedges last 


sien of a warm winter, hecause of 


his lordship said he hoped it wasn’t a harem-scarem 
and thev all laughed.” 

The butler paused. ‘‘ Now, that’s what I call a 
spiev ending, William,’’ he said. ‘‘ That’s what the lower 
classes likes to think of us talking about. It’s a bit 
above ’em, but thev can just manage to understand it, 
and that’s what thev likes. It’s human, William; that’s 
what it is—human.’’ 

‘*'You’re a fair old phenomenon, Mr. Gleave, you 
are,’’ said William in admiration. ‘* But we’ve not 
cot nothink about the slander case.’’ 

*“ We never heard nothing said about them things, 
did we, William? ”’ said the butler, reflectivelv. ‘‘ Never 
mind, you may conclude as follows :— : 

“Her ladvshin observed the slander case was a sad affair. 
This is all at present, and payment will oblige prompt, to yours 
truly, Mr. Greave.” 

The next morning but two the “ Mayfair Reflector ” 
informed its readers that. Lady Godstone had entertained 
a quiet dinner-party, at which such and such guests 
were present: that Lady Margaret Dinkle had returned 
from Switzerland. where she had learnt to ski, and was 
not enjoving the change, thouch she was seen skating at 
Olympia with her uncle on Sunday afternoon: that Mrs. 
Guard would attend the United Hunt Ball at Banbury, 
and since her marriage had grown very like her mother, 
and bore a still stronger resemblance to her aunt; that 
Lady Marmaduke was going to stay with Lady Downside, 
and always looked forward to the country on account 
of the picturesque costumes usually associated with rural 
environment, and especially as she wished to adapt the 
harem skirt for riding astride. So Miss Harriet got 
her “conv.’’ Mr. Gleave received his reward, William 
was given his percentage, the readers of the “ Reflector ” 
were given the kind of information they value most, the 
prestige of the aristocracy and the House of Lords was 
maintained, the ideals of democracy and popular educa- 
tion were vindicated, and everything was proved to be 
for the best among the heirs of all the ages. Why should 
people write to the “ Times” to complain? 





THE MUFFIN-MAN’S BELL. 


Ir is the writer’s privilege, as a good Free Trader, every 
morning to read his “ Daily News.’’ “TI reckon it’s your 
morning relish,’’ recently remarked the railway ouard, 
who daily throws it into his garden from a passing train. 
While enjoying this relish he came upon the following 
dainty morsel :— 

“ The 


man, who 


Geo. Greenwood, an elderly 
summoned for using @ 


muffin bell dies hard. 
has been several times 
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noisy instrament in the street, was again before Mr. Horace 
Smith at Westminster yesterday, for persistently ringing a 
muffin bell. Only last week defendant was fined 5s. and costs. 
He now put forward his former plea that he could not sell 
his muffins without his bell. 

‘Mr. Horace Smith said he did not see how he could 
make the penalty less than last time. 

‘** Defendant: The bell is a time-honored institution. It is 
one of the oldest things recorded, your worship. In King 
John’s time, they called for coats, cloaks, and everything with 
a bell. (Laughter.) 

_ “Mr, Horace Smith: But you see you are not living in the 

time of King John. People in Westminster in these prosaic 
days don’t like the muffin bell. Now, I will let you off with 
1s. and 2s. costs; but don’t come here again.” — 

One reader at least of these grotesque, pathetic 
lines would like to shake Geo. Greenwood’s hand. Who 
are these absurd and meddlesome busybodies who think 
it worth while to pursue this old man, to drag him time 
after time before the Magistrate, to deprive him of his 
living? Is there really any human being, actually exist- 
ing in Westminster, or anywhere else, to whom that 
cheery, kindly tinkle is a nuisance? To such the grass- 
hopper has indeed become a burden; they would, 
doubtless, if they had their way, silence the cry of the 
cicala in the grass. 

Improbable as it seems, such people must indeed 
exist ; for the world is visibly passing, day by day, ever 
more and more under their control. They appear to 
labor (with deplorable success) to realise an utterly de- 
humanised, mechanised world. The world they aspire 
to is, indeed, full of sound and fury, but devoid of 
significance, literally, “signifying nothing.’’ They 
wage their senseless war on association, memory, color, 
on all the Past. Bells, for instance, are the most sig- 
nificant of all significant things. The medieval name 
for them was “ signa,’’ the signs. In the Middle Ages, 
they were rung through a thunderstorm, that the Powers 
of the Air “might recognise the signs of the Great 
King.’’ It has always seemed to us that the test of a 
man’s essential Christianity is his feeling about the music 
of church bells. ‘“ Whosoever delighteth not in.the 
sound of church bells,’’ a deeper Athanasian creed might 
run. If that sacred merriment wakes nothing respon- 
sive, sets nothing vibrating within him, we may safely 
conclude that he does not possess the root of the matter. 
It is the writer’s fortune from time to time to write beg- 
ging letters for subscriptions towards a fund for restoring 
a fine old peal of bells. He sometimes receives with 
amazement an answer couched in some such terms as 
these: “I would gladly support any good work, but I 
cannot contribute to what I consider a nuisance.’’ Such 
souls as these, if souls they may be called, have, no 
doubt, silenced the muffin bell in Westminster. 

Mr. Birrell, if we remember, says that “there is no 
sound in the world so fraught with associations as the 
tinkle of the Mass bell.’”’ (We have, indeed, known an 
old lady who complained that at the High Mass at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, “all her good thoughts were scared 
away by that bell,’’ but let that pass.) Here, of course, 
is the secret of the enormous, to some temperaments the 
irresistible, appeal of the Roman Church. She satisfies 
the natural, human love of an orderly significance. She 
remains a sample of the sort of world which once existed 
(say, “in King John’s time ’’), and which some reaction- 
aries would like to live in still. Bells, for instance, were 
rung not only for the sacring of the Mass, but, as Geo. 


Greenwood so truly remarked, by hawkers of all kinds, , 


the sellers of coats and cloaks and muffins, to call the 
attention of the heedless world to what they offered and 
exposed. ‘ El buen vino no ha menester pregonero ’’— 
“ good wine needs no crier,’’ is the Spanish version of our 
“good wine needs no bush.’”’ Alas! for a world with 
neither bush nor crier, nor even, in the long run, wine, 
with neither signs nor things signified. Alas! for all the 
cries and signs of all the vendors and hawkers of the 
old world, the sellers of wine or cherries or lavender, the 
criers of “ chairs to mend ”’ or “ scissors to grind.’’ We 
remember reading in a leading article in the “ Church 
Times’’ that the cry of “chairs to mend,” “ exactly 
reproduces the Epistle tone.’’ Next week some very 
pompous and futile dignitary wrote indignantly: “ This 
sort of thing is what the ordinary sensible Englishman 
really cannot stand.’’ One Englishman, at any rate, 


| 
| 
| 


travelling through the article and coming to this sentence, 
rested in it as in an oasis. It does one good to think of the 
lowly chairmender as a sort of priest, using the tone, 
consecrated, traditional, unvarying, of one who celebrates 
a mystery. 

Geo. Greenwood’s interest in his bell—small blame 
to him—is no doubt mainly practical. If there is no 
bell, he knows too well, there will soon be no muffins. 
We see that a constable, discoursing on the case to a 
correspondent of the “Daily News,’ remarked 
“Muffins ain’t what they used to be. Muffins is 
gone out.’’ We must sadly admit that to us also this 
seems to be the case. But who would care to get 
muffins from the Stores? The bell is, so to speak, the 
soul of the muffin. Of an evening, after dinner, it is 
often the writer’s lot to talk with an old lady of eighty, 
who relates the experiences of her earliest days. The 
first thing she remembers as a special treat and pleasure, 
was going to tea on Sunday afternoons with her grand- 
mother and grandfather. They always had muffins 
until their teeth got too bad to deal with them, and 
then they substituted crumpets. When this last de- 
lectable delicacy is chased from the rest of the world, will 
it take refuge, like the old gods (as Mr. Galsworthy re- 
minds us), in some secluded Alpine valley? Might one 
some day have tea and crumpets with Apollo, say, in the 
‘‘ Albergo del Sole d’Oro,’’ at Sollazzone, in the 
Italian Tyrol? Let no one write to the Nation that this 
is anachronistic, or to point out that crumpets are a 
northern dainty—the day may come when all good people 
and things may have to take refuge in one common 
country. 

Talking of the recollections of old people, the writer 
remembers an older lady still, to whose narrations of 
her earliest days he listened as a child. One figure she 
described left in his mind a mental picture that is with 
him still—a pastrycook in a white cap and apron, with a 
bell, who cried “ Hot mutton pies! ’’ at eleven o’clock. 
The children watched him from their schoolroom win- 
dows. One sees now the bright sunshine of those old 
autumn mornings; one smells the fragrance of the deli- 
cious little peppery pies. It is, no doubt, a mirage— 
the dream of the old golden days “‘ quand Marthe filait.”’ 
Perhaps the present age of black smoke and steam and 
hideous noise, of factories, threshers, rollers, hooters, 
motors, may one day seem a tranquil past. But it ap- 
pears a wanton outrage to break the slender threads that 
reach through generations, that are spun over chasms and 
abysses, and to destroy, so far as in us lies, the corporate 
life of the race. ‘“ We don’t want antique,’’ said a 
very modern barber one day to the writer “ we wants 
up-to-date,’’ and the majority of our countrymen seem 
unhappily of his opinion. The world of the Past does 
not vanish fast enough, it must be hustled off the scene. 
We are to see no sight our fathers saw, to hear no sound 
they heard. The grace of the street-hawker’s bell is that 
it was heard in other days by emperor and clown, that 
it rang before the French Revolution, before the Re- 
formation, that it fell on the ears of King John. 

How the nursery rhymes of all Europe go to the 
“ding dong dell’’ of bells!—‘“ Pussy’s in the Well,’ 
‘Oranges and Lemons,” “ Frére Jacques,’’ “‘ Tre Sorelle 
in un Balcon.’’ How full Dickens is of chimes and 
bells! How Charles Lamb must have especially de- 
lighted in that pleasant tinkle which the inhabitants of 
Westminster can no longer endure in their midst! 

It is pleasant to turn from these impoverishers of 
the world, and to think of people that still exist all 
over Europe, the masters of some peculiar art or craft, 
the possessors of some treasure of traditional lore, of 
expert technical knowledge, handed down as an heirloom 
through generations, say, of some local sport or dance or 
game, of some old-world musical instrument, of some 
dialect, once a language, now fading away. At the 
antipodes of our stampers-out of every old and pleasant 
thing stands such a man as Fédéric Mistral, saving and 
treasuring up the whole life of Provenge, enshrined in 
its fast dying language, in his great work “ Lou Trésor 
dou Félibrige.’’ Such men enlarge the life of the world. 
So, too, in humbler ways do all those who stem the tide 
| of blankness and monotony by preserving sacred crafts: 
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the old traditional and local things—the chasublier and 
the ikon-maker, the morris dancer and the improvisa- 
tore, the pelotari and the guittarista, the toreador and 
the félibre and the carilloneur. 





THE PURPLE PERIOD. 


Every text-book on rhetoric contains a warning against- 
‘purple passages,’’ and nearly every literary critic has, 
at one time or another, held them up to wrath. This 
censure needs some qualification. A purple patch may 
not be bad in itself; its fault may be that it accentuates 
the poverty of the surrounding texture—that it is not 
a true and rational effect and development of style. Its 
writer has often been compared with a man who wears 
a drab coat which has been mended by a piece of gay 
cloth designed for some more gorgeous wearer. But if 
the drab coat offends our eyes, why should we deny 
them the pleasure of looking on the splash of vivid 
color? To write a sentence ending with a preposition 
is a misfortune ; to split an infinitive is a crime; but the 
man who composes a purple passage may retort on his 
critics by saying that he was giving a sample of what 
he could do, had he taken more pains, or were he more 
happily inspired. Even Horace, who was the first to 
condemn the purple patch, implied, if he did not quite 
say, that it is not always out of place, and he only 
warns us that we must not lay it on without cause. 

The critic will at once rejoin that passages which are 
appropriate are not purple passages, and that what 
he condemns are extracts which, in style and composition, 
are incongruous with the rest of the work in which they 
appear. This is a mere begging of the question. A 
purple passage is not a bad passage. By general consent 
the term is applied to a sentence or paragraph, generally 
elevated in style, which is not denied literary merit, 
but is condemned mainly on the ground that it appears 
where it does—beside plain or inferior writing—as a kind 
of self-conscious spurt, or moment of “ showing-off ’’ on 
the author’s part. The purpose of the present writer 
is to resist this condemnation, and, in support of his 
plea, he will transcribe a few purple passages, restricting 
himself to a length which their authors decided not to 
require the intervention of a full stop, and then ask 
the reader whether these would not give pleasure, no 
matter what the context in which they might be found. 
Let us begin with the sentence by which Temple closes 
his “ Essay on Poetry ’’ :— 

‘“* When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then 
the care is over.” 

Goldsmith admired this sentence so much that he 
quoted it frequently, and put it into the mouth of 
Croaker in “The Good-Natured Man.’’ Its charm 
comes as well from the nature of the simile as from 
the pathos of the last six words. We may place along- 
side it the sublime apostrophe to death, with which 
Burial,’’ allows us to include it here. 


**O, eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded; what none have dared, thou hast 
done; and whom all the world flattered, thou only hast cast 
out of the world and despised; thou hast drawn together all 
the far stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
Hic jacet.” 

The present writer has the temerity to regard as 
far inferior to both these the sentence which Gladstone 
counted as one of the finest in English prose. It is taken 
from Jeremy Collier’s description of Cranmer’s bravery 
at the stake. 

“He burnt to appearance without motion or pain; he 
seemed to repel the force of fire. and overlook the torture by 
strength of thought.” 

Lord Morley tells us that Gladstone said to him, 
“Thucydides could not beat that’’; and that “the 
old man twice declaimed the sentence with deep, sonorous 
voice, and his usual incomparable modulation.’’ One 
can picture the scene. “ The swell of the mighty Bay 


resounding under the windows ’’ at Biarritz, and the o!d 

















man’s heart burning within him as his mind went back 
to the tragic event of three centuries past. 

From Cranmer it is but a step to Hooker, whose 
periods roll onward like an Atlantic wave. Here is one 


from the beginning of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity ’’ :— 

“Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Most High; whom although to know 
be life, and joy to make mention of his name; yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not as indeed he is, 
neither can know him: and our safest eloquence concerning 
him is our silence, when we confess without confessing that his 
glory is inexplicable, his greatness above our capacity and 
reach.” 

John Austin, judging Hooker’s First Book as an 
exposition of the various modes of law, pronounced it 
to be “ fustian,’’ but that does not prevent us from 
enjoying such periods as :— 

“Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is in the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of the 
world; all things in heaven and earth do her homage; the 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.” 

Jeremy Taylor is another divine rich in purple 
periods. Matthew Arnold, while allowing him genius, 
felt in him ‘‘the note of provinciality, the want of sim- 
plicity, the want of measure, the want of just the quali- 
ties that make prose classical.’’ The following sentence, 
from the “ Holy Dying,’’ does not seem to us marred 
by the absence of any of these qualities :— 

“Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises, and 
solemn bug-bears, and the actings by candlelight, and proper 
and phantastick ceremonies, the minstrels and the _noise- 
makers, the women and the weepers, the swoonings and the 
shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the dark room and 
the ministers, the kindred and the watches, and then to die is 
easy, ready, and quitted from its troublesome circumstances.” 


Though Milton wrote prose “ with his left hand,” 
he is a master of luxurious expression. His purple 
periods gain rather than lose from the background of 
coarse vituperation against which they often rise. We 
quote the most famous of all from the “ Areopagitica.”’ 


“* Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks: methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam; purging and scaling her long-abused sight at the 
fountain icself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms.” 

Still finer is this, which Stevenson chose as one of 
the “ engaging passages that had long re-echoed ’’ in his 
ear :— 

‘“*T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, not without dust and heat.’ 


Sir Thomas Browne, like Burke, is great rather in 
passages of breadth and sweep than in single sentences, 
and one would like to quote whole pages for the mere 
pleasure of transcribing. As De Quincey says, he “ dis- 
closes his golden couplets as under some genial instinct 
of incubation.’’ The happy accident of there being no 
full stop in the first paragraph in the incomparable 
descant which opens the fifth chapter of the “ Urn 
Burial,’’ allows us to include it here. 

‘** Now since these dead bones have already out-lasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, out-worn all the strong and spacious build- 
ings above it; and quietly rested under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests: what prince can promise such 
diuturnity unto his relicks, or might not gladly say, 

‘Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim? ’ 


Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make 
dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments.” 


De Quincey’s stately and elaborate sentences furnish 
abundant spoil for the collector of purple periods. They 
are often over-loaded, and the parenthetical allusions are 
irritating. Yet the effort of attention which they re- 
quire is usually rewarded. His gorgeous imagery, the 
extent of his vocabulary, and his command of the 
periodic sentence give him a place apart in the history 
of English prose. When at his best, he has never been 
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surpassed, and he is not far from his best in this de 
scription of the close of one of his opium dreams :— 


“Then came sudden alarms: hurryings to and fro: trepi- 
dations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether from the 
good cause or the bad: darkness and lights: tempest and 
human faces: and at last, with the sense that all was lost, 
female forms, and the features that were worth all the world 
to me, and but a moment allowed,—and clasped hands, and 
heart-breaking partings, and then—everlasting farewells! and 
with a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound was 
reverberated—everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again 


reverberated—everlasting farewells ! 


The other opium-eater of literature, Coleridge, at- 
tempted little in the way of ornamental rhetoric. But 
there is a sentence, from the prose commentary that is 
printed alongside the verse in the “ Ancient Mariner,’ 
which may claim to be one of the most beautiful in the 
language :— 


‘*In his loneliness and fixedness he yearneth towards the 
journeying Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still move 
onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is 
their appointed rest, and their native country, and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that 
are certainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their 
arrival.” 


Carlyle has not so many purple periods as one might 
be inclined to think. He aimed at ruggedness in the 
structure of his sentences, and avoided measure and 
balance. Had we to choose a single sentence from his 
works, it would be this, from the first volume of the 
“ Reminiscences,’ describing the beach of Kirkcaldy, 
where he and Irving used to walk as young men, “ in talk 
or in silence ’’ :— 

“The beach of Kirkcaldy in summer twilights, a mile of 
the smoothest sand, with one long wave coming on gently, 
steadily, and breaking in gradual explosion into harmless 
melodious white, at your hand all the way; the break of it 
rushing along like a mane of foam, beautifully sounding and 
advancing, ran from South to North, from the West Burn to 
Kirkcaldy harbour, through the whole mile’s distance.” 


The sentence is, of course, incomplete. Perhaps, 
as he called the scene to mind, Carlyle forgot that his 
subject, “the beach of Kirkcaldy,’’ is left, as he said 
of some of Teufelsdroeckh’s sentences, “ broken-backed 
and dismembered,’’ without a predicate. 

We shall conclude with an extract from the Eng- 
lish translation of Mazzini’s “ Essay on the Philosophy 
of Music ”’ :— 


“When at times, with a heart weary of the present and 
discouraged as to the future, I stand at sunset before 
one of those temples to which a traditionary error has given 
the name of Gothic, and see how the very soul of Christianity 
has inspired the whole edifice; how the spirit of prayer bends 
the arch, or threads its way upwards along the winding 
columns, to mount to heaven on the spire; when, entering in, 
I see the red blood of the martyr blended with the hues of 
hope, offered up to God upon the lofty windows, and feel how 
the aspiration of the believer’s soul towards the Infinite in- 
forms the ample and mysterious vault of the roof, whence the 
spirit of Christ, descending from the huge cupola to the 
sanctuary, was diffused around the vast walls, surrounding and 
embracing in its love and benediction the entire church, which 
it peopled with apostles, saints, and confessors, to narrate to 
a population of believers the long Christian tradition of 
martyrdom, virtue, resignation, and sacrifice, while his Law 
was sounded from time to time by the grand voice of the organ, 
then—how vast soever the mission of the epoch to come may 
be—I cannot despair of Art, nor of the miracles yet to be 
wrought by Genius through its aid.” 


This is rhetoric, rhetoric in the Asiatic style if you 
will, but magnificent of its kind. 





Short Studies. 


CAPTAIN JAMES’S “STRANGE AND 
DANGEROUS VOYAGE.”’ 


Many years ago, in studying Coleridge with that in- 
comparable editor and biographer, Mr. James Dykes 
Campbell, he pointed out that Coleridge had certainly 
read Captain James’s “ Strange and Dangerous Voyage,” 
and was indebted to it for some of the coloring of the 
“Ancient Mariner.”” A wider claim which had been 
raised on behalf of the “ Voyage ’’ could not however be 








admitted. Afterwards I read it for myself, and found 
it so remarkable that, as it was very scarce, it seemed 
worth while to make it a little better known. 
It was written in the year 1633 and not in the year 1910, 
and the story is therefore told in a little 12mo volume 
of 120 pages. Of Captain James nothing of any con- 
sequence is recorded excepting that he was a Bristol 
man, born near the end of the sixteenth century, and 
that, being much importuned by his friends, to whom 
he was known as a trained seaman and thoroughly 
qualified commanding officer, he undertook this adven- 
ture for the discovery of the North-West passage. In 
his preface to the “ Voyage,’’ he tells us that he has 
ever been of opinion that he would be more likely to be 
successful with one ship only, not exceeding seventy 
tons burden, and with a crew of about twenty men, 
than if he were more ambitious. Many volunteers 
presented themselves who had been in Arctic seas 
before, but, says the captain, “I utterly refused them 
all, and would by no means have any with me that had 
been in the like voyage or adventures, for some private 
reasons unnecessary here to be related: keeping thus 
the power in my own hands, I had all the men to 
acknowledge immediate dependance upon myself alone, 
both for direction and disposing of all, as well of 
the navigation as all other things whatsoever.’’ 

On May 3rd, 1633, the ‘ Henrietta Maria’’ started 
from Bristol, and on June 5th she was in the ice. A 
storm sprang up, and pieces of ice with sharp blue edges 
stretched under the keel, and were as high as the poop. 
They beat upon the vessel “as it were with wilful 
violence,’ and crushed the shallop to pieces. The 
“ Henrietta Maria’’ forced herself through, and when 
the pumps were tried and no leak could be discovered, 
“we went instantly to prayer, and to praise God for 
his merciful delivery of us.’’ On June 20th, after 
being blinded with a “stinking fog,’’ which, alas, 
“spoiled all our compasses and made them flag and so 
heavy withal that they could not traverse,’’ the vessel 
got ashore in an ice-storm, and was “so turned over 
that we could not stand in her.’’ Here, again, it 
seemed that the end was at hand, and therefore once 
more, “ having done all to the best of our understanding 
(but to little purpose), we went all upon a piece of 
ice and fell to prayer,’’ when, “ unexpectedly, the tide 
began to flow,’’ and the ship was lifted. “Then was 
our sorrow turned to joy, and we praised God for his 
mercy in so miraculous a deliverance.’’ By July 5th, 
they were shut in with ice, and it was plain no 
discovery of a north-west passage could be made before 
next season, and that they must winter in those regions. 
A few days later they “ went to half-allowance of bread 
flesh days,’’ and presently the crew for the first 
time began to murmur, “ thinking it impossible to get 
either forwards or backwards.’’ The captain “ com- 
forted and encouraged them the best he could, and to 
put away these cogitations they drank a health to his 
Majesty on the ice; not one man in the ship, and she 
still under all her sails.’ The health was not out “ of 
place,’ for, confesses the captain, “their murmuring 
was not without reason.’’ 

Whilst heaving in the cable, the men were 
thrown from the capstan and sorely hurt. The 
gunner’s foot was wrung from his body, and the bone 
of his leg was crushed to pieces. The limb was taken 
off by the surgeon, who also dressed the wounds of the 
others who were injured. “ After which we comforted 
each other as well as we could,’’ the gunner doing his 
best in a seventy-ton vessel in Arctic cold. Towards 
the end of August, Captain James reckoned he had been 
driven back some sixteen or eighteen leagues, and a ship 
belonging to the Royal Navy was descried. She was com- 
manded by Captain Fox, and, as we learn elsewhere, was 
the “Charles,’’ also of seventy tons with a com- 
plement of twenty men and two boys. There was a 
slight interchange of tobacco and other trifles, and then 
the “ Charles ’’ stood away to the south-west, presumably 
homewards. 

A couple of days afterwards the surgeon gave 
warning that scurvy had broken out. The captain 
knew what an Arctic winter was like, but he could not 
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have made real to himself what was in front of him. 
The gunner was like to die, and now appeared this 
dreaded disease. Search was made for sorrel, but 
none could be found. A number of the sick men 
were then sent to another part of the island “to 
see if they themselves could fortunately find any 
relief for their griefs,’’ but they “returned comfort- 
less.’ On September 12th, they met with a terrible mis- 
fortune. The watch had been disobedient and had failed 
to sound with the lead. They had quarrelled, being 
“blinded with self-conceit ’’ and “ enviously opposite in 
opinion.’’ The “ Henrietta Maria’’ consequently ran 
upon the rocks, the shock waking the captain out 
of a dead sleep. After he had “controlled a little 
passion,’’ and “ checked some bad counsel that was given 
him to revenge himself upon those who had committed 
the error,”’ he set to work. Every artifice that he knew 
was tried, but without effect. All sails were hauled 
aback; an anchor was laid out to heave the vessel 
astern ; stores were thrown overboard, but the beating 
on the rocks continued, and part of the sheathing was 
torn off. The crew heaved again at the capstan “ with 
such a good-will that the cable brake and we lost our 
anchor. Out, with all speed, therefore, we put another.’’ 
For five hours the beating continued, in which time the 
ship struck a hundred blows, “insomuch that we 
thought every stroke had been the last that it was 
possible she could have endured. The water we could 
not perceive in all this time to flow anything at all: at 
length, it pleased God, she beat over the rocks.’’ She 
was very leaky; “ but we went to prayer and gave God 
thanks it was no worse.’’ This bit of Captain James’s 
story may serve for an example of daily imminence of 
dangers, of resource, of that refusal to permit any 
sinking at the heart which marks the hero, the 
leader of men. It is the constant repetition of the 
struggle with well-nigh desperate peril which astonishes 
us and stirs so profoundly our sympathy in the 
“Strange and Dangerous Voyage,”’ and it was not only 
a struggle against downright violence, for “ currents made 
a fool of our best judgements in the thick fog when we 
could see no landmarks.’’ 

__ By October 3rd, after wearisome exploration 
hither and thither for a place in which to winter, so 
many of the men were sick, and the rest were so 
weakened, that the anchor could scarce be weighed. 
Nothing but a few berries was seen which was of the 
least service. 

On November 22nd, the gunner died. His 
leg, it will be remembered, had been taken off. The 
plaster froze on his wound and the bottle of sack froze 
at his pillow. His body was taken out to sea and sunk 
under the ice. “TI spent the long nights,’’ reports the 
captain, “ with tormenting cogitations.’’ The result of 
these cogitations was a consultation with his officers, and 
a determination to sink the ship at a point where she 
should bed in the sand and be covered at high water. She 
would thus be prevented from rolling and breaking 
herself to pieces. As many stores as could be removed 
were taken to a hut which had been built on shore, and 


here captain and men were to abide during the months 
from December to May. 


When they were in the hut the captain called upon’ 


his officers to unfold their minds freely. Not one could 
bring himself to utter a hopeful word. The carpenter, 
speaking as a carpenter, was of opinion that all their 
vessel’s joints were loose, and her seams open. He did 
not see how he could mend them as the water flowed so 
little. | Moreover, the rudder was lost, and he had no 
ironwork with which to hang a new one. To others 
it was clear that she was so high in the sands that she 
could not. be got off, or that she lay in the tide-way 
and that the ice might tear her to pieces. Besides, 
two of the anchors could not now be got from under the 
ice, and, when the ice brake up in the spring, these 
anchors would also break, and leave none with which 
the ship could be navigated home. The captain denied 
none of these possibilities, but he exhorted patient en- 
durance. “ God throws down with one hand and raiseth 
up with another. His will be done. If it be our for- 


tune to end our days here, we are as near heaven as 








in England.’’ He bade them remember how men had 
lost their ship and escaped in a boat built out of the 
wreck. “There is nothing too hard for courageous 
minds.’ They straightway “all protested to work 
to the uttermost of their strength,’ and it was finally 
determined to build a pinnace as best they could, so that 
if the ship should have foundered, or, if it was so broken 
that it could not be floated, they might, nevertheless, be 
saved. So great is the miracle wrought when strength 
touches weakness. 

Their sack, vinegar, oil, and everything else 
that was liquid were now frozen hard, and had 
to be cut with a hatchet. It froze hard within a 
yard of the fire. Mercifully, a spring was discovered 
which was always running. Christmas day was kept 
“holy and in the joyfullest manner we could.’”’ “ Instead 
of a Christmas tale,’’ Captain James gives us a descrip- 
tion of his house. There were, in fact, three houses ; 
the first was called the mansion-house. In the second, 
twenty feet distant from the first, all the cooking was 
done, and there “ the subordinate men did refresh them- 
selves all day,’’ but were permitted to sleep in the man- 
sion-house at night. The third house was the store- 
house. 

In February, 1632, the outlook was very dark, 
almost completely black. The teeth of some of the crew 
were loose, their gums were swollen and black, rotten 
flesh had to be cut away every day. Two-thirds of the 
men were under the surgeon’s hands, and the carpenter 
also was sick. The bed-clothes not far from the fire 
were covered with hoar-frost, and the contents of the 
cook’s tubs, which stood only a yard from it, were solid as 
a stone to the bottom. Easter-day was “ solemnised as 
religiously as God did give us grace,” but they were in 
such extremity that they held another council of war. 
After much disputation, the captain resolved, with the 
first warm weather, to try to clear the ship. There were 
five men not able to do anything, and only five of the 
rest could eat their ordinary allowance. The master 
and two others were permitted to lie aboard, that they 
might not hear all night the groanings of their fellows 
who were enduring “intolerable torments.”’ 

On April 29th, it rained all day long, the first sign 
that spring and summer were on their way, and on 
May-day evening such was the revival of their courage 
that “we made a good fire and chose ladies, and did 
ceremoniously wear iheir names in our caps.”’ In less 
than three weeks the carpenter was dead, and there 
was little hope of the pinnace. Nevertheless our brave 
chief would not capitulate. The infirm men who could 
do anything were prepared every morning for their 
work. “Our surgeon [which was diligent, and a sweet- 
conditioned man as ever I saw] would be up betimes 
in the morning, and whilst he did pick their teeth and 
cut away the dead flesh from their gums, they would 
bathe their own thighs, arms, and legs.’’ By night 
they “would be as bad again, and then must they be 
bathed, anointed, and their mouths again dressed before 
they went to bed.’’ The promise of April 29th 
was not fulfilled, for the winter came back again 
with unabated fury, which did “so vex our sick men 
that they grew worse and worse.’’ The chief mate of 
the master died on the 6th, and when the carpenter 
was buried “ we were in the most miserable estate that 
we were in all the voyage.’’ After the burial, the 
master, returning on board the ship, discovered, close 
to the gun-room ports, the body of the gunner, which 
had been sunk in deep water six months before. It 
was dug out of the ice and committed to earth. Whit 
Sunday, May 20th, was ‘‘sadly solemnised’’; but 
the dove with the olive branch was on her way. 
The lost rudder was miraculously recovered, and, what 
perhaps was of equal consequence, some vetches, a 
remedy for the scurvy, were found, and the sick began 
to recover. At present, the rudder could not be hung, 
for the cold was too severe for the men to endure work- 
ing in the water. A fortnight was passed in the trial 
of various devices for floating the ship and making her 
seaworthy, and at last the rudder was fixed. The ship 
being as light as she could be made, all the crew heaved 
with such good-will that she was forced into a foot and 
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a-half deeper water, and “ we went all to prayers and 
gave God loyal thanks that had given us our ship 
again.’’ On the 22nd she was fairly afloat, and in 
two or three days Captain James and his crew bade fare- 
well to their island. The ‘‘ Henrietta Maria,’’ after all 
her trials, still alive, was adorned with ‘‘ our Ancient 
on the poop and the King’s colors in the maintop.”’ 
‘‘With our arms, drum, and colors, cook and kettle 
(italics mine) we went ashore, and first we marched up 
to our eminent cross, adjoining to which we had buried 
our dead fellows.’’ One was not amongst them. He, 
John Barton, gunner’s mate, being on an expedition 
last October, became very weary, and tried to. shorten 
the way by crossing a pond. The ice closed over him, 
and he was never more seen. Six months afterwards 
Captain James and the surgeon went to the pond and 
tried in vain to recover the body of their comrade, un- 
willing to leave him alone in that dark Arctic solitude, 
far from his companions and the protection of the symbol 
of their faith. At sunset all assembled, and “went up 
to take the last view of our dead, and to look into their 
tombs.’’ The brave captain was also a poet, not only in 
practice, but in words, and leaning on one of the tombs 
he composed some verses, of which these are aspecimen :— 


“So have they spent themselves, and here they lie, 
A famous mark of our Discovery. 
We that survive, perchance may end our days 
In some employment meriting no praise; 
And in a dung-hill rot: when no man names 
The memory of us, but to our shames. 
They have outlived this fear, and their brave ends 
Will ever be an honor to’ their friends.” 


From July 2nd to August 26th, Captain 
James bravely struggled northwards with the ice, but 
he was soon enclosed in it, and from the topmast head 
no outlet could be seen round by N.N.W. to 
S. and E. “This struck us all into a dump.” 
Murmurs were once more heard. ‘Those were 
happy who were dead; we would give a thousand 
pounds, if we had it, so we might lie fairly by them.”’ 
On the 26th a council was called, and the unanimous 
opinion was that there was no possibility of advance. 
“‘T could not tell what to say to oppose these reasons,’’ 
says the captain, ‘‘no, nor any reason could I give, 
how I might proceed further, wherefore, with a sorrow- 
ful heart, God knows, I consented that the helm should 
be borne up, and a course shaped for England, well 
hoping that his Majesty would graciously censure of my 
endeavors, and pardon my return.’’ When the course 
was altered homewards the ‘‘ Henrietta Maria ’’ was in 
latitude 65.50 ‘‘ at least.’’ 

On* October 22nd, 1632, Captain James reached 
Bristol. His good ship was hauled aground, and it was 
found “that all her cutwater and stern were torn and 
beaten away, together with fourteen feet of her keel. 
Much of her sheathing cut away; her bows broken and 
bruised ; many timbers cracked within board ; and, under 
the starboard bulge, a sharp rock had cut through the 
sheathing, the plank, and an inch and a half into a 
timber that it met withal. Many other defects there 
were besides, so that it was miraculous how this vessel 
could bring us home again.’’ Only four men had been 
lost. Captain James had spent about two hundred 
pounds, equal to, perhaps, six hundred at the present 
day, and, so far as we know, was never repaid. No royal 
or public notice was taken of him, but he was content. 
“T repent not myself,’’ are the last words of the “ Strange 
and Dangerous Voyage,’’ “but take a great deal of 
comfort and joy in that I am able to give an account 
(in some reasonable way) of those parts of the world, 
which heretofore I was not so well satisfied in.”’ 

Captain James faced these hardships not for the con- 
version of a nation, or its delivery from the tyranny of a 
despot. They were a simple trial of endurance rejoicing 
in its strength. The object was of less significance than 
the persevering, unshakable determination to accom- 
plish it. It is a pity that so little is made as an edu- 
cation or as a religion of the lives of such men, for it 
1s upon resolution such as theirs that almost all virtue 


depends. 


W. Hate Warret. 


The Brama. 


THE PUPPET PLAY. 


Tue art of stage construction has so thoroughly outrun 

the poetic and the critical play in the contemporary 

French and English drama, that I suppose we ought 

to be proud of having such a master as Sir Arthur 

Pinero. I once heard Ibsen, who excelled in all these 

three kinds of dramatic work, express great respect for Sir 

Arthur Pinero’s writing, and he ought to know. But 

it is a question whether this kind of cleverness does not 

tend to defeat itself. Its chief purpose is to prevent 

the audience from being bored while such lingering 

matters as the development of character and events are 
toward. So it is encouraged continually to expect 
from accomplished playwrights like Sardou or Bernstein 
or Pinero some extremely attractive or comic combina- 
tion of the puppets on the stage, some capital scene, 

towards which all that goes before is of the nature of 
mere supporting architecture. Such a plan lends 
itself, perhaps, more readily to farce than to any other 
kind of play, for farce implies the rough jostling of a 
set of human figures in a situation which, while it may 
be scandalous or menacing, is specially devised for 
the amusement of those who watch it. With farce 
Sir Arthur Pinero began; to farce he seems inclined to 
return. But he wears his motley with a difference. 
The fun has grown rather grim and ghastly, and it is 
hardly in the nature of things that it should be sus- 
tained. For the “ well-made play ”’ is like building a 
house of cards. You build very slowly and carefully till 
you get your effect, and then down must come the whole 
structure. Now there is little interest in the individual 
puppet who figures in the “ well-made play ’’; not what 
he is or may become, but what will happen to him in 
some marked or violent crisis, is the central feature of 
the drama. In farce, indeed, it is hardly necessary to 
have human characters at all ; mere shadows and hints of 
types are enough. But when farce is written on the scale 
of “ Preserving Mr. Panmure,’’ the preliminary adjust- 
ment of the puppets and their final disposal is a most 
protracted business. We have to wait one, two, three 
mortal Acts before their movements become really vivid. 
Then, indeed, Sir Arthur’s marionettes begin to dance 
with a briskness that is more entertaining than improv- 
ing; and then, for a fourth Act, which is almost totally 
disconnected from all the preceding Acts, they have 
to be laboriously collected, re-sorted, and put in their 
box again. 

This, then, is the penalty we pay for the modern 
drama of action, be it melodrama, “ society ’’ comedy, 
or farce. ‘“ Preserving Mr. Panmure’’ is a mixture 
of these last two varieties. And a very unpleasant 
mixture it is. For while all the characters in it but 
two are dummies—bits of pasteboard, made to fit in with 
the general “ jig-saw’’ puzzle—these two, Mr. and 
Mrs. Panmure, are not without colorable resemblance 
to humanity. And there were one or two points in the 
play at which one began to wonder whether Sir Arthur 
had not intended to describe some such sharp and power- 
ful shock of character and feeling between a long- 
wedded couple as he depicted in “ Mid-Channel.”” But 
it presently appeared that he had no such intention. 
He did not really want us to see that it was a rather 
horrible thing for a beautiful, devout, simple-minded 
woman like Mrs. Panmure to be married to a battered 
rake, to whom the curious art of Mr. Arthur Playfair 
contrived to give all the trade marks of the avarié. 
Nor did he seek to harrow us with the grief of the 
dévote when she found that the reformed Mr. Panmure 
was a sly hypocrite. No, poor Mrs. Panmure, with her 
Order of Pure Souls, turns out to be merely a goose; 
repulsive Mr. Panmure to be only a doddering, whim- 
pering, slimy pantaloon ; his showing-up just an incident 
in the average “ bustling’’ farce, where Box evades 
Cox until the point is reached at which Box’s and Cox’s 
creator desires to bring them together in a scene of 
laughable confusion. 








In order to show that “ Preserving Mr. Panmure”’ 
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is not a play of any serious or seriously ironic intention, 
it is made to hinge on a kiss, which the loathsome 
Panmure gives his child’s pretty, innocent governess, 
herself almost a child in years. Miss “ Josey ’’ Quarendon 
has been kissed in Mr. Panmure’s house, which is 
also the house of Mrs. Panmure, her elder school friend. 
Who kissed her? Not Mr. Panmure, she insists, resolved 
at all costs to spare her friend’s husband. Therefore 
the culprit must have been one of four gentlemen also 
under the Panmure roof-tree. And the kiss having been 
made known to all the household, the four possible 
sinners must, in accordance with good farcical prin- 
ciples, be all suspected, denounced, and “ ragged ”’ 
by their friends, wives, or sweethearts. So our author 
must improvise a jealous old woman and a shrewish 
young one, with two bores and a fool thrown in. The 
prétty governess feeds this turmoil by entreating 
this or that man to confess, and by appearing in 
all sorts of comic, extravagant, even compromising 
situations, as she pursues her end. She runs down two 
gentlemen in the smoke-room, where one of them is 
composing absurd Tariff Reform speeches. She runs, 
herself, into the snow in her dinner dress, to force them 
to consent. She is captured and brought back again, 
shivering and quaking, and dries herself in the lavatory, 
and comes back dressed in Panmure’s smoking-jacket, 
tearing it off when she hears that it is his, and thus dis- 
closing her secret. And Panmure himself must add to 
the farcical muddle by being deputed by Mrs. Panmure 
to discover the offender, and by solemnly arraigning 
the two guests who happen to know that he is the 
guilty man. And then one of the innocents must sud- 
denly confess, out of love to Miss Josepha, and have his 
ears boxed by another innocent. And in the midst of 
these sparkling events the gong sounds for prayers, 
and the organ plays a soft voluntary, and the whole 
wrangling company is marshalled by Panmure to evening 
prayers, where he is to read them the sermonette on 
Polycarp (‘dear old Polycarp,’’ as he affectionately de- 
scribes the saint) that poor Josepha helped him to write. 
And then, at last, Panmure must be discovered, and 
exposed, and forgiven by silly, beautiful Mrs. Panmure, 
and decorated with the insignia of the Order of Pure 
Souls (third-class). 

Edifying, is it not? Highly refined comedy, is it 
not? The structure of the piece is such that, after 
the fashion of its class, it can only be thoroughly alive 
at the point when all the puppets can be brought on the 
stage at once, in order to produce a scene of contradic- 
tion, mystification, and falsification, and a general 
brouhaha, in the midst of which the guilty person can 
shuffle off, chuckling at his escape. It was very 
amusing; the only things that were not amusing were 
the points at which farce shaded into something like a 
higher type of the comedy of life. It was not at all 
amusing to look at Mr. Playfair’s make-up as Panmure, 
and watch his shaking, twitching fingers, for that was 
not farce at all, but a piece cut out of a Brieux play. 
It was not amusing to see piety fooled and betrayed, nor 
innocence smeared, nor senile hypocrisy playing with 
both. These things happen in the irony of life, or in 
its tragedy; but they cannot be merely farcical, save, 
let us say, to a Restoration dramatist. The uglier Mr. 
Playfair made Panmure, the prettier Miss Marie Lohr 
made Josepha—and that was very pretty indeed—the 
less agreeable did “ Preserving Mr. Panmure’’ become. 
The audience, indeed, seemed to be troubled with no 
esthetic scruples. All was one to them, the light fun 
and the fun of doubtful taste and feeling. Even the 
feebleness of the last Act, which might have been cut off 
from the rest of the piece and made into a little farce 
of its own, troubled them not a jot. I doubt whether 
a French audience would have laughed at some of the 
things that amused the spectators at the Comedy ; they 
would have outraged its artistic sense. Thus does our 
drama suffer doubly from the absence of a standard. An 
uneducated public excuses palpable errors of form, even 
in its cleverest playwrights, which in their turn indicate 
still graver errors of dramatic intention. 


H. W. M. 








Att, 


AN ENGLISH SCULPTOR. 


THis paradoxical heading needs justification; for, 
indeed, those aptitudes that go to make the sculptor 
seem to have been given with a niggardly hand to our 
race. Even in the Middle Ages, when sculpture was 
the most universal mode of artistic expression, we pro- 
duced no masterpieces at all comparable with the finest 
paintings and drawings by native artists. From the 
Middle Ages to modern times we scarcely made the 
pretence to sculpture of any kind, and the admirable 
furniture makers of Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
displayed ignominious fatuity when they endeavored 
to cover their high mantelpieces with figured decora- 
tion. Alfred Stevens alone can be cited in the nine- 
teenth century, and as far as scholarship and taste could 
take him he went, but even he showed no aptitude to 
the discovery of fresh and vital relations of pure form. 
This is odd, for the language of sculpture seems to be a 
simple one, essentially simpler and more easy to 
articulate than the symbolism of line and color. Very 
simple people have it. The Pacific islanders who 
executed the monstrous image which greets one on the 
steps of the British Museum knew at least its rudi- 
mentary grammar; they had the sense of scale, the 
sense of the sequence of planes, the feeling for ampli- 
tude of form. The workmen of Benin had it, and in a 
very high degree, for all the crudity and barbarity of 
their civilisation. Even the native of the Congo to-day 
has it. All these people can make idols, and to make 
a real idol implies control of plastic expression, for the 
idol must impress one with a sense of its own inde- 
pendent reality. It must be self-consistent and ex- 
pressive of its own imagined inner life, in order to arouse 
in the spectator the attitude of acquiescence and self- 
surrender. It would be a long speculation to discover 
why this particular gift of expression, the most funda- 
mental effort of the creative will, has been denied to 
us, but I think that a dispassionate review of our 
history will show that it has been. 

This makes the appearance of Mr. Gill’s work at 
the Chenil Gallery an astonishing phenomenon, for here 
is certainly a sculptor, one to whom the language 
of plastic imagery is instinctive and natural. And he 
proves it all the more conclusively by reason of his 
complete ignorance of the knowledge, and his innocence 
of the appliances, of the sculptor’s atelier. 

He is, in the first place, a stone-cutter. The sculp- 
tor is usually anything but that; he is one who models 
in clay, and, by the help of elaborate machinery and 
an Italian workman, gets his model translated more or 
less successfully into stone. This method of modelling 
and translation into stone is inevitable where a high 
degree of exactitude in the rendering of nature is de- 
manded ; it was practised by the Greeks, and the Italians 
of the Renaissance, but the great school of medieval 
sculpture was one of real stone-cutters, men whose con- 
ception was controlled and inspired from the beginning 
by the qualities of the material in which its external 
form was destined to live. Michael Angelo alone of 
modern sculptors seems to have attained to the conception 
of the intimate relation of the material to the idea. 

Mr. Gill, then, is a stone-cutter—in all that belongs 
to the technique of stone-cutting he is an expert, and 
the exquisite quality and finish of his surfaces bear wit- 
ness to this no less than the perfection of those incised 
inscriptions for which he has long been celebrated. In- 
deed, his long apprenticeship in a purely abstract and 
formal art, that of handwriting and letter-cutting, seems 
to have given him all the assurance, the judgment of 
eye, and the certainty of hand, which are supposed to be 
cultivated only by the incessant practice of the studio. 
And they have given him what the efforts of the modern 
artist at representation do not always provide, a sense 
of scale, a power of co-ordination and rhythm which are 
the first essentials of great artistic expression. When 
Mr. Johnstone set out to recover and to teach the lost 
art of the scribe, it might well have seemed that he was 
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bound upon a mission of futile antiquarian revivalism, 
and yet here, already, in these living, powerful images of 
Mr. Gill’s, his justification is apparent. We see at 
once the immense advantages of the craftsman’s training 
of the Middle Ages over the studio training of our own 
days. The craftsman, with his unerring skill of hand, 
his instinctive judgment of interval and scale, has already 
the means of expression at hand, and if, like Mr. Gill, 
he happens to be a man with a burning desire to ex- 
press himself, neither ignorance of anatomy nor un- 
familiarity with the figure will stop him for long. 

One realises before Mr. Gill’s simple, sincere, and 
deeply-felt images what a profanation is the teaching of 
artasit isusually understood ; the teaching, as dead facts, 
of that which each student should discover for himself as 
the result of an imperious need for expression. We can 
see Mr. Gill finding out about the structure of the figure, 
and each discovery is given to us, not as a fact, but asa 
vividly apprehended emotional experience. And, owing 
to his technical skill, each discovery is rendered with un- 
hesitating certainty and power. 

The result is that these figures are not more or less 
successful copies of that desperately unreal and fictitious 
thing, the model posing in the studio, but positive crea- 
tions, the outcome of a desire to express something felt 
in the adventure of human life. And Mr. Gill, having 
a religious faith in the value and significance of life, has 
said what he thinks of the acceptance and the rejection 
of nature, the worship and the denial of the Lucretian 
Venus, in two extraordinary reliefs. One, the “ pale 
Gallilean,” not crucified, but stretched in voluntary self- 
immolation upon the Cross ; the other, a meenad, in all the 
insolent splendor, not indeed of her beauty, but of her 
unquenchable will to live. It is evident from this that 
Mr. Gill approaches his art from an unusual standpoint— 
that his works are the external realisations of ideas 
grasped with intense emotional fervor; that beauty, if 
it occurs, in his work will be an accident, a by-product, 
and not the central aim. But if not the aim, it seems 
to be the inevitable accompaniment of such impassioned 
expression as Mr. Gill’s. Rocer Fry. 


Letters to the Editor. 


ENGLISH ANXIETY ABOUT HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Three other grounds of misgiving, in addition to 
those mentioned in my last letter, are usually advanced : 
that the representation of the minority will be dispro- 
portionate, that the incidence of taxation will be ‘unfair to 
industrial Ulster, and that lawlessness will render property 
insecure. The first two are based on the consideration that the 
interests of the northern town communities will be disregarded, 
as Irish Parliamentarianism is concerned almost exclusively 
with rural problems, and that there is a tendency 
to legislate upon extravagant lines for the benefit 
of the agricultural community at the expense of 
other interests. While the Irish Party have on the 
whole favored such legislation, there are many of 
us among their supporters who view with misgiving 
the principles that are receiving legislative sanction 
in some recent measures. The extravagant prices for land, 
created under the Purchase Act of 1903, were timidly 
tolerated under the prevalent fallacy that we get for nothing 
that for which the State purports to pay. The matter 
that stopped this mad finance was the discovery that 
Tatepayers had to pay substantial contributions to 
make up monetary deficiencies that they thought were 
to be borne by “the State.’”’ The agricultural vote in the 
present Irish representation is probably disproportionate 
to the economic value of the non-rural population. In the 
Trish Assembly, however, the numbers and distribution of 
representatives must be altered. The method of alteration 
and re-distribution is a fair matter of debate by proposal 
and counter proposal. Suggestions fur the strengthening of 
industrial representation would be welcomed. At the same 
time, my experience of Irish constituencies, which is large 
and varied, dces not convince me that at present the city 
electors are as intelligently alive to the interests of the 








community, as a whole, as are the county voters, and increase 
of urban representation, in my opinion, would not effect a 
proportionate protection of industrial interests. At all 
events, the problem is one in which the interests of Catholics 
and Protestants, and of Irish and non-Irish residents in the 
country, are identical, and its solution is not a question 
of sectarianism or nationalism. Although clamoured about 
mostly by the Ulster minority, it is not an Ulster question, 
but affects the whole country to an equal degree. 

The question of lawlessness affecting the security of 
property needs some consideration. Though the present 
state of affairs is an immense improvement upon the condi- 
tion in which the country was left by the Tories, there is 
unquestionably in Ireland a regrettable distaste for the 
administration of the law with regard to agrarian offences, 
and a considerable laxity in the conduct of witnesses and 
jurors in criminal cases. The last people in the world 
entitled to complain of this are the “ Loyalists,” who have 
brought it about. The village bully is occasionally able to 
pose as a hero, thanks to the coercionist politicians who, in 
the supposed interests of their party, treated true heroes as 
criminals. The Unionist policy of “ Resolute Government ”’ 
translated into action meant the prosecution and imprison- 
ment of political opponents by partisan tribunals. The ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland has been a party game. 
Judges are selected in absolute disregard of professional 
opinion merely in reward for partisan services to the 
executive. By way of counterblast to a political bench there 
has become organised a political jury panel. Judges conduct 
prosecutions in the interests of the Crown, jurors conduct 
fraudulent defences on behalf of agrarian traversers. By 
use of the power of ordering scores of jurors to “stand by’’ the 
Unionists adopted the system of admitting to the jury box 
only “ Crown jurors,’’ who convicted without regard to testi- 
mony, just as readily as others acquitted. One of the 
leaders of the Bar, walking away from court, once asked a 
friend who had been foreman of a jury, “How on earth 
did you convict that man in the face of the evidence?”’ “My 
dear sir,” was the reply, “these are no times to be 
bothering about evidence.” In civil cases the same 
scandal prevailed. One judge distinguished himself 
by having the principal land agent in the county 
examined to give the litigants a character in order 
that the law might always be found upon the side of the rent 
office. The disregard for impartiality infected the whole 
system from top to bottom. When Mr. Balfour resigned in 
1905, the law was in contempt in Ireland because its ad- 
ministration was contemptible. It is but little better since. 
The Irish Party have refused to interfere with this state 
of things. Having no responsibility for the management 
of Irish affairs, they have simply declined to assist a Govern- 
ment that purports to be able to rule the country from 
Westminster. I do think that non-intervention has been 
carried too far. Patriotism threatens to become, not the 
last, but the first, resource of a scoundrel. Petty tyranny 
and malicious jealousy secure a measure of immunity by 
professing to act in furtherance of popular politics. Some 
years ago a vile scoundrel not only escaped from the country, 
but successfully resisted extradition from America, on the 
plea that his loathsome crime was perpetrated in furtherance 
of agrarian agitation. The Liberal Government refuse to 
banish politics from the Bench, the Irish Party will not 
undertake the task of banishing politics from the jury box. 
The village tyrant profits by the inaction of both, and in 
the name of patriotism directs cattle-driving and boycotting 
for his personal ends. I have long felt, and have urged as 
vehemently as I could, that we should start at once to put 
our house in order. Every day makes it more difficult to 
impress upon the minds of the humble people that when 
honestly administered the province of the law is the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong. The Irish leaders 
appreciate this, but so long as they can obtain no guarantee 
that the return of the Tory Party to power would not be 
followed by a reversion to tyranny, administered in the name 
of law and justice, they will not be persuaded to undertake 
any part in reforming or preventing present abuses. When 
the rogue can no longer denounce the tribunal before which 
he is arraigned as an engine for the oppression of his bleed- 
ing country, he loses the sole topic by which he might hope 
to induce the jurors to ignore the evidence against him. 
Three-fourths of the cattle-driving and boycotting organised 
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in the country emanates from private spleen, and is per- 
petrated in the name of the United Irish League for the 
protection of the instigator. We do not expect that the local 
bully will at once subside when Home Rule comes, but we 
do know that he is the product of coercion, and that his 
main support is the contempt into which the Tories have 
brought the law by prostituting it to partisan service. 

I have never been able to elicit any other grounds of 
apprehension in the minds of our Unionist citizens. None 
of the legislation upon the political problems of the day 
can be racial or sectarian in its operation. The Land ques- 
tion, so far as it remains unsettled, has reached a stage of 
development that removes it from the category of sectarian 
strife. The social questions of Poor Relief, Housing, 
Education, Temperance, Municipal Trading, the hundred- 
and-one schemes for betterment of the country, are matters 
in which Protestants and Catholics have been engaged to- 
gether in forwarding various views for many years past. 

Dr. Pierce’s view of the Irish members is entirely wrong. 
He regards them as legislators representative of moderate 
Nationalist opinion, but fears that they would, under Home 
Rule, govern Ireland under pressure of extremists. It may 
perhaps be somewhat difficult for Englishmen to appreciate 
the position of the Irish Party. Its members do not repre- 
sent the country’s choice of legislators. There are not more 
than a dozen men in the party who interest themselves 
in the work of legislation at all. In the commencement 
of the Parliamentary agitation Nationalist Ireland was 
represented by a party whose aims and qualifications and 
methods were based upon the English model. These men 
might have been legislators. Westminster would not listen 
to them. Parnell’s policy was to call upon the country 
to supply him with agitators in their place. It was hopeless 
for Irishmen to legislate at Westminster; he determined 
by reducing England, Wales, and Scotland to legislative 
sterility to force the Imperial Parliament to grant Home 
Rule. The rank and file of the Irish members are selected 
solely for the purpose of obeying the orders of their leaders 
in furtherance of this policy So long as their conduct 
advances the cause of Home Rule the country supports 
them and will discuss no other issue. They represent rather 
the extreme wing of Nationalism, but they enjoy the alle- 
giance of the moderates, who recognise that until the main 
question is settled, the voice of moderation commands little 
respect. I believe that the Irish Parliament will for many 
years be dominated by men of that cautious, almost penurious 
conservatism that is characteristic of the Irishman when 
he assumes the burden of public responsibility. I do not 
therefore blame the ascendancy for endeavoring to frighten 
Englishmen from granting Home Rule, but I have lived and 
worked among Irish Protestants too long to believe that 
they would ever be so foolish as to sacrifice their many 
natural advantages by a sullen and stupid refusal to look 
facts in the face. Hostility to them, in spite of the records 
of the past, there is none. For the purposes of the present 
agitation against Ireland every effort has been made by the 
Orange extremists to provoke sectarian disturbance in this 
country. There is none. The old fires have grown cold. 
Under the pressure of the necessities of the future, calling for 
the unselfish and patriotic service of every honest man, 
Catholic and Protestant are instinctively extending the hand 
of friendship as a pledge of peace for the country in which 
they both must live and prosper.—Yours, &c., 

A. M. Suttivan. 

Altona House, Dublin, January 20th, 1911. 


FORCED MILITARY TRAINING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—It would be ungracious not to recognise the 
patriotic purpose and public spirit with which Mr. W. L. 
Pullar has written the letter on the above subject, published 
in Tue Nation of the 21st inst. He is, however, under a 
misapprehension as to several points, and the liberal-minded 
tone of his communication to you makes it more than likely 
that he will be glad to have the misapprehension pointed out. 

He says that “all the men of every nation in Europe 
but ourselves are trained carefully and patiently and 
willingly for this sacred duty ’’—of national defence. That 


this is not so can be proved by simple arithmetic. In Italy 









no pretence is made to train more than about 51 per cent. 
of the youth of the country. This percentage should really 
be reduced, because many of the young men included in it 
are placed in a category in which training is not given. 
The number of young men in Germany who are trained 
amounts to rather less than 49 per cent. of those liable 
to service; and the trained percentage decreases with every 
increase in the population. 

Mr. Pullar’s belief in the necessity of a strong, well- 
trained army for home defence will not, I think, be dis- 
puted by anyone; but he is under a serious misapprehension 
in supposing that the existence of such a force would “ give 
more freedom to our fleet.’ There are in existence abundant 
records to prove that, in time of war and in time of peace 
when war was supposed to be likely, the station of our 
fleet, for more than two hundred years, had nothing to 
do with the numbers or efficiency of our land forces. The 
station of the British fleet is determined by the position 
of the hostile, or probably hostile, fleet. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century downwards, whether the strength 
of our land forces had been halved or doubled, the station 
of our fleet would not have been affected. As a matter of 
historical fact, it was not modified by any changes in the 
land forces. The rather recent transfer of our main naval 
force from the Mediterranean to the North Sea has been due 
to the shifting of the naval centre of gravity, and to nothing 
else.—Yours, &c., 

January 22nd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I entirely agree with Mr. C. E. Maurice’s views 
that compulsory military training would be as absurd and 
unreasonable as compulsory legal or medical training, and 
that the worst sort of State tyranny would exist if the State 
forced its members to kill under no stronger motive than 
fear of punishment. 

At the same time forced professional training is a very 
different matter to forced military training, and the former 
is well worthy of discussion. That every man in a State 
should be forced to take up a profession for which he has 
no taste, and which he may very likely think useless or 
even immoral, is an argument that few thinking people will 
uphold, but that every man in a State should obtain a 
certain degree of proficiency in some profession or learned 
science is at least a reasonable suggestion. 

This system is really an extended State compulsory 
education, and would probably raise very considerably the 
average intellectual power of the nation, especially if the 
range of subjects was wide enough to include practically all 
useful professions and sciences. 

The useful member of society would-be little affected, 
as a university degree, a medical degree, a call to the Bar, 
or an apprenticeship in any trade would be accepted as an 
alternative to State training; at the same time the idler 
would be faced with the alternative of choosing a profession 
for himself or being taken in hand by the State. 

The subject needs serious discussion by people more 
fitted to speak than myself, but I trust you may allow this 
letter to be the means of evoking in your paper a discussion 
on this interesting and important matter.—Yours, &., 

Cynrit B. ANDREWS. 

East Sheen, January 24th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Members of the National Service League will re- 
joice to see such an excellent letter by so strong a Liberal 
as Mr. Pullar. As he so truly says, national defence and 
security is not a party question. Mr. Alexander gives us 
to understand “ that the defence by force of our own country 
isa practice of lawless brute forceand national self-assertion.” 
It is nothing of the sort. On the contrary, it is self-sacrifice 
to defend the weak and helpless from oppression and 
tyranny. Those who shirk learning to defend their country 
are hiding behind our battleships and seamen. There is 
nothing moral or religious about this conduct. It is by no 
means insignificant that among the first to submit to the 
principles of Christianity were soldiers of the Roman Em- 
pire. No obligation was laid upon them to believe that 
military discipline and warfare were utterly incompatible 
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with the spirit of Christ. History is full of evidence that 
military discipline and warfare are productive of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Unless all resistance to aggressive attack 
upon person and property within a community is to be con- 
demned, how, with any reasonable consistency, can it be 
argued that resistance to aggressive attack by foreign in- 
yasion from without is to be condemned? It by no means 
follows that an enforced obedience to a law compelling mili- 
tary training, by which men would be made efficient to assist 
in home defence, would destroy all willing compliance with a 
call to duty whenever it should come. 

The result of compulsory training would rather be to 
make willingness to take part in defence more general and 
certainly more reasonable, because there would be a grave 
general sense of capability to assist in resistance against 
an invading force. 

If we are to be guided in the matter of killing by the 
New Testament, Ananias and Saphira were put to death 
because they manufactured an inexactitude. Surely this 
was a much smaller offence than an invasion which must 
necessarily bring destitution, misery, and starvation on 
millions of helpless women and children. 

Quakers and other peace-at-any-price people pay taxes 
which go to provide fighting men for the Army and Navy. 
Is not this as bad, or worse from their point of view, than 
joining an organisation in which they will learn how to 
help our own wounded and sick in time of war, and alleviate 
their sufferings? Mr. Maurice apparently would allow the 
black, yellow, or brown races to invade our country, outrage 
our women, and illtreat and starve our children without 
raising a finger in their defence. The Bible teaches no such 
morality as this. On the contrary, we are told to resist evil. 
If the white races went on the principle of non-resistance, 
they would be wiped out, and the world would go back to the 
barbarism of the fighting colored races. We are told, in the 
New Testament, that as long as a man is strong enough and 
well-armed he can keep his goods in peace. This is still 
true of nations. The stronger a nation is, the less likely 
it is to be attacked, and therefore, the less chance there is 
that any of its inhabitants will be killed or be under the 
necessity of killing a fellow-man. Therefore, the more a 
man loves peace and hates war, the more he should insist 
that every man should be trained for war in order to insure 
peace.—Yours, &c., 

RowLanp Hunt. 

January 26th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr—Those who claim universal military training as the 
one and only cure for a degenerate race are surely somewhat 
ignorant. For the last quarter of a century there has been 
going forward a perfectly natural movement of a far better 
nature; to wit, the Boys’ Club movement. I have no hesita- 
tion, after a long intimacy with hundreds of London boys 
in the clubs affiliated to the Federation of London Working- 
Boys’ Clubs, in saying that the boys’ club is to the working 
classes what the public school is to the upper classes. The 
happy mixture of sport and discipline to be found in these 
clubs, the resultant esprit de corps, and the fitness of their 
members have only to be viewed to be appreciated. From 
these clubs a large proportion drift into the Services, and 
form the very finest material a commanding officer could 
need. Youths who can run and swim long distances, stand 
up to severe punishment in the boxing ring, and are fear- 
less in the gymnasium or football field, are the “ real stuff.’’ 
The promotion of boys’ clubs throughout the country, with 
the right sort of superintendence, would cost much less and 
be much more useful than any scheme of universal military 
training imaginable. With a network of such clubs in con- 
nection with the elementary schools, or at least fed by them, 
in every large town, there would be little sight of wastrels 
or loafers. British boys of the working classes need sys- 
tematic and well-organised athletics between the ages of fif- 
teen and eighteen. That so many of them have to look on 
and waste their time is not their fault. I have heard that 
the Germans are desirous of introducing British sports to 
German youths, not being quite satisfied with the results 
of their military system. I can quite imagine it, for they 
are a common-sense people. 








The Boy Scout movement is all in the same direction, 
for, with the exception of a few semi-military additions, the 
training is much the same as can be found in any good boys’ 
club. The whole point, then, is to encourage our youth to 
join these movements and to see that things are well done, 
and let the services draw from our youth only after the age 
of eighteen.—Yours, &c., E. M. 8. Pitx1netTon. 

Dale House, Cawthorne, Barnsley. 

January 24th, 1911. 





POLITICAL NOVELS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Surely Mr. Zangwill’s “The Mantle of Elijah” 
deserves a high place in the list of political novels suggested 
under your heading “The World of Books” in to-day’s 
issue ?—Yours, &c., O. R. Hosson. 

London, January 21st, 1911. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND PUBLICITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The immunity from criticism which the Foreign 
Office has enjoyed for some years is coming toanend. There 
is a general feeling that, at a time when the elector is shear- 
ing the prerogative of the Lords, attention might properly 
be given to curtailing the prerogative of treaty-making. The 
“Daily News,”’ apologising for the Declaration of London, 
quite rightly said, at the same time holding it a merit, that 
the Government might, if they liked, have ratified the docu- 
ment without consulting Parliament at all. No doubt they 
might and would have done so, but for the necessity of ob- 
taining money for the proposed International Prize Court, 
and amending the existing maritime law by sanctioning a 
new and hostile Court to determine grave British interests. 

Now, sir, had this Declaration been ratified off-hand in 
the customary way we should, as a nation, have been pledged 
to accept the doctrine that foodstuffs may be absolute con- 
traband, that an enemy’s cruiser may sink a neutral ship, 
thereby sanctioning such marine murder as the destruction 
of the “ Knight Commander ’”’ without at the same time pre- 
venting a country at war from sending ships to the high 
seas under the merchant flag and hoisting the military flag 
when they get there. This, of course, is mere privateering 
of an even more dangerous character than that suppressed 
by the Declaration of Paris. No wonder the Colonies have 
protested, and no wonder the Government have postponed, 
and probably dropped, the Naval Prize Bill. Public opinion 
is omnipotent if it has time to express itself. 

All this may be a very good argument for those who 
say that the Three-Session Veto left to the House of Lords 
by the Parliament Bill is, in fact, an effective delay, and 
that no Government can face for long a hostile public 
opinion. But that is not the point. The question really is: 
should power be left to the Foreign Office in time of peace, 
where no urgency exists, to bind the country to most far- 
reaching engagements without any possibility of discussion 
or revision by Parliament? There can only be one reply. 
Sooner or later the country will have to pay the cost of 
these bargainings—for instance, of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment—and wherever the country has or may have to pay, 
Parliament should have to sanction. 

If a proposed treaty waiting ratification is a treaty 
which in the public interest should be kept secret, it should 
nevertheless be referred to a Secret Committee of all parties, 
as in the American Senate, so that the successors of those in 
office who will have to take up the burden may know their 
obligations and the reasons for them. 

It may be that the Government has had its lesson over 
the Declaration of London. Sir Edward Grey at first refused 
to allow discussion before ratification, and was thrown over 
by the Prime Minister in face of the opinion of the House 
of Commons. A Foreign Secretary ought not to be exposed 
to rebuffs of this sort any more than the nation should be 
exposed to shocks of discovery of alliances of whose exist- 
ence it never dreamed. I hope that in the new House of 
Commons members of all parties may be induced to take 
this view, and that some individual or another, lucky in 
the ballot at the commencement of the Session, may take the 
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sense of the House on the subject by a resolution at an early 
date.—Yours, &c., J. J. Biscoop. 
4, Park Hill, Richmond, 
January 26th, 1911. 


MEMBERS AND THE CABINET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In a note to my last week’s letter you remark 
“ We must be stupid ; but we have no idea what Mr. Chester- 
ton means.’’ As an old friend I can assure you that you are 
by no means stupid; some other explanation of this un- 
natural darkness must be found; and I find it in the effect 
of that official party phraseology which I attack, and which 
[ am by no means alone in attacking. If I had talked about 
“true Imperialism,’’ or “our loyalty to our gallant leader,”’ 
you might have thought you knew what I meant; because 
I meant nothing. But I do mean something; and I do want 
you to understand what I mean. I will, therefore, state 
it with total dulness, in separated paragraphs; and I will 
number them. 

(1) I say a democracy means a State where the citizens 
first desire something and then get it. That is surely 
simple. 

(2) I say that where this is deflected by the disadvan- 
tage of representation, it means that the citizens desire a 
thing and tell the representatives to get it. I trust I make 
myself clear. 

(3) The representatives, in order to get it at all, must 
have some control over detail; but the design must come 
from popular desire. Have we got that down? 

(4) You, I understand, hold that English M.P.’s to-day 
do thus obey the public in design, varying only in detail. 
That is a quite clear contention. 

(5) I say they don’t. Tell me if I am getting too 
abstruse. 

(6) I say our representatives accept designs and desires 
almost entirely from the Cabinet class above them; and 
practically not at all from the constituents below them. I 
say the people does not wield a Parliament which wields a 
Cabinet. I say the Cabinet bullies a timid Parliament which 
bullies a bewildered people. Is that plain? 

(7) If you ask why the people endure and play this 
game, I say they play it as they would play the official 
games of any despotism or aristocracy. The average English- 
man puts his cross on a ballot-paper as he takes off his 
hat to the King—and would take it off if there were no 
ballot-papers. There is no democracy in the business. Is 
that definite? 

(8) If you ask why we have thus lost democracy, I say 
from two causes: (a) The omnipotence of an unelected body, 
the Cabinet; (b) the party system, which turns all politics 
into a game like the Boat Race. Is that all right? 

(9) If you want examples I could give you scores. I 
say the people did not cry out that all children whose 
parents lunch on cheese and beer in an inn should be left out 
in the rain. I say the people did not demand that a man’s 
sentence should be settled by his jailers instead of by his 
judges. I say these things came from a rich group, not only 
without any evidence, but really without any pretence, that 
they were popular. I say the people hardly heard of them 
at the polls. But here I do not need to give examples, but 
merely to say what I mean. Surely I have said it now.— 
Yours, &c., 


PRIVATE 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
January 26th, 1911. 


[Mr. Chesterton is precise enough now, but he is pre- 
cisely wrong. There are grains of truth in his premises, 
a bushel of exaggeration in his conclusions. We have not 
“lost democracy ” ; the two instances which he alleges (both 
of which we dislike) are too small to prove so large a case. 
—Ep., Narion.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The article by “ An Old Etonian”’ in your issue 
of January 7th, has not unnaturally brought forth a num- 
ber of comments from your correspondents. They, like 
“Old Etonian”’ himself, confine their remarks merely to 
destructive criticism, where they are not up in arms in 





defence of the present practice of teaching, or rather of 
not teaching, religion in the public schools. They make few 
practical suggestions. 

I was present the other evening at a discussion among 
public school men upon this very subject. Two present 
head-masters of famous schools opened the debate, and were 
followed by representatives of almost every public school 
of note in the country. One after another old boys rose and 
told the same tale. They had learned much of the utmost 
value during their school days, both in the form-room and 
outside it, but hardly one had received a single spiritual, 
religious, or even ethical thought of practical use through 
the medium of his religious instructors. Everywhere it was 
in effect a repetition of “Old Etonian’s” “ Jehoiachin, 
dearly beloved brethren, and 6 Adcyos,” and nothing more. 
Here again, however, there was little but destructive 
criticism. 

Personally, I have in my school days been through 
Samuel, Kings, and the Acts with form-master after form- 
master, and I am convinced that the problem is not one 
of books, of services, even of creeds, but one of men. Why 
is the greatest trouble taken to choose experts to teach 
classics, mathematics, science, music, and, in fact, every 
subject except the one that is most important of all? The 
drawing master does not teach Greek, nor the French master 
physics. Why, then, should they one and all be held to 
be competent to impart religious instruction, which is 
avowedly a more difficult task than any? 

Let suitable teachers be selected, and the rest will 
follow. All masters cannot manifestly be chosen merely on 
account of their capacity for teaching religion, but some 
must be so selected, and the work should be left in their 
hands. They will know how to handle the matter; how to 
choose the right books, the suitable services, the helpful 
methods, the proper subjects. Then only will the Greek 
testament lessons cease to be “all Greek and no testament ” ; 
then only will the chapel services become really helpful 
and inspiring to boys, many of whom are capable of being 
deeply religious where they are sympathetically treated. 
And then only will those intolerably dull “divinity 
lessons,” as we used to style them, begin to do their real 
work, inculcating Christian ideals, building up character, 
preparing useful and high-minded citizens, and otherwise 
strengthening the moral and spiritual sides of life at a time 
when such assistance is particularly needed. 

And this is a task which should surely not be so very 
difficult of accomplishment, at least in that school which 
uses for its daily chapel and lives under the shadow of 
the most inspiring ecclesiastical. edifice in the world.-- 
Yours, &c., OLp WESTMINSTER. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


“THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE 
PICKWICK CLUB.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I write to express my sincere gratitude to yourself 
and your reviewer for the interesting notice in your issue 
of January 7th of the lately published work entitled, “ The 
Pickwick Papers,’’ by a Mr. C. Dickens. I have procured 
the book and read it through, and I fully agree with your 
reviewer that Mr. Dickens will “ go far,” if in truth he has 
not already done so. 

Whilst I am writing, it occurs to me to mention one or 
two other books which I happen to have met with lately. 
One of them is entitled “ Waverley,” but the author does 
not give his name. The other is “Vanity Fair,” by Mr. 
W. M. Thackeray. I am a careful student of really well-in- 
formed papers like Tue Nation ; but I have not noticed any 
review of these works. I can only attribute this to the fact 
that the two books are so new that they have not yet come 
to the knowledge of THE Natron. 

It would give much gratification to myself and other 
readers if you would entrust the criticism of these works 
to the same gentleman who has so cleverly discovered the 
existence of young Mr. Dickens.—Yours, &c., 

IGNORAMUS. 

Bratton Fleming, N. Devon. 

January 23rd, 1911. 


[We must look into these works.—Ep., Nation.] 
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THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Shanghai,”’ takes me to task 
for calling our first war with China “the Opium War,”’ 
which is for him a “ misnomer.’’ It seems to me that his 
own authority—Mr. Morse—gives a sufficient reason for the 
name, since he admits that “ War came when it did because 
the Chinese had precipitated a crisis by a vigorous struggle 
against opium.” The war which arose out of this attempt 
is naturally so-called, just as the second war, which arose 
out of the seizure of a vessel of that name, is known to 
history as “the Lorcha Arrow War.’’ Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone’’ puts the matter tersely: ‘‘ The Chinese ques- 
tion was of the simplest. British subjects insisted on 
smuggling opium into China in the teeth of Chinese law. 
The British agent on the spot began war against China for 
protecting herself against these malpractices. There was 
no pretence that China was in the wrong, for, in fact, the 
British Government had sent out orders that the opium 
smugglers should not be shielded ; but the orders arrived too 
late.’’ Sir George Staunton, whose long official experience 
in China caused him to be regarded as the highest authority 
on Chinese questions then in England, said, in the debate 
of 1843: “I never denied the fact that, if there had been 
no opium smuggling, there would have been no war.” It 
is true that some modern writers have argued, contrary to 
this contemporary view, that, had there been no opium 
smuggling, there would yet have been war sooner or later, 
owing to the irreconcilable positions of the Chinese, who 
wanted to keep the foreigner out, and the merchants, who 
wanted Chinese trade. But this can only be a matter of 
speculation, and is surely no sufficient reason against calling 
a war which arose out of smuggling opium, ‘The Opium 
War.” Especially as the war had the effect of fastening 
the opium trade upon China to this day. 

“Shanghai” is no doubt right when he says that “ the 
facts are well known to all who have studied the subject 
dispassionately.’’ But he does not tell us how many these 
are. I am afraid there are very few who have really taken 
the pains to look up the despatches and debates. Of those 
who have done so, I could mention several very “ dispas- 
sionate’’ students who, with the utmost desire to do no in- 
justice to their country, have arrived at conclusions very 
unfavorable to its action in this matter. The names of Sir 
Edward Fry, Mr. Joshua Rowntree, Archdeacon Moule, and 
Sir Edward Clarke are amongst them. 

Some, I fear, have studied the facts only superficially, 
and with the kind of bias that is indicated in your corre- 
spondent’s phrase: “I have my own ideas as to the efforts 
of the Chinese provincial authorities to put a stop to the 
growth of the drug.’’ What have any man’s “ideas’’ on 
this question to do with matters of fact and of testimony ? 
A British Consul, after painstaking investigation and a 
prolonged journey, reports that, in a province which, “as 
recently as a year ago was noted for its output of 
opium, the Government has been undoubtedly suc- 
cessful in suppressing the cultivation of opium in Shansi 
this year’ (1909). In a letter published in _ the 
“Western Daily Press” since my last was written, 
a Bristol gentleman, Mr. E. J. Dingle, who has 
travelled more than 4,000 miles in Central and 
Western China during the past two years, tells of 
two provinces, Sze-chuan and Yunnan, which were until 
lately large opium producers, but which are now almost 
cleared of the crop, and states that only eighteen months 
ago he saw “ a measureless blaze of full-bloom poppy,’’ where 
in a recent journey not a single plant was to be found. In 
other provinces the eradication of the crop has been much 
less complete ; there are still many corrupt officials in China, 
and the crop is a very profitable one, the more so for the 
measure of suppression thus far carried out. But the testi- 
mony that has reached this country to the success of an effort 
which, in Shansi, according to Consul Brenan, “ meant 
depriving the agricultural classes of almost half their income 
at one blow,”’ is too weighty to be disposed of by a con- 
temptuous phrase.—Yours, &c., 


Josern G. ALEXANDER. 
Tunbridge Wells, January 17th, 1911. 











INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING OF SPAIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sizr,—There are not wanting signs in Spain, that even in 
the middle classes there is a revolt against clerical domina- 
tion, and especially against the way in which the Jesuits 
have taken possession of the education of the upper and 
middle classes. Ramon Perez de Ayala, one of the cleverest 
of the younger school of Spanish writers, has just written a 
remarkable book called ‘A. M. D. G., or Life in the Colleges 
of the Jesuits.’”’ He sets forth the futility of their system of 
education and shows most conclusively how by it the youthful 
mind becomes warped and a generation of hypocrites and 

tale-bearers is produced. 

No stronger indictment of modern clerical education in 
Spain has been produced. The book reads like an auto- 
biography. 

Help has come at last to the veteran standard-bearers 
of political freedom and mental culture in Spain. For years 
Ramon y Cajal, Cossio, Perez Galdos and Timarro have 
stood almost alone. Now, from all sides the intellectual 
youth of the country is rallying to them. The young philo- 
sopher, José Ortega y Gasset, at the University, the well- 
known Liberal journalists, Maeztu and Araquistain, Pedro 
Garcia Morales in his verses, and Ramon Perez de Ayala in 
his outspoken book on the falsification of the principles of 
education; each and all in their separate spheres have 
directed their energies to the freeing of Spanish thought 
from the fetters which have bound it fast for centuries. The 
two last are the pioneers in the artistic world of liberal 
thought and trenchant satire against the evils of clericalism. 
They deserve encouragement from every true Liberal.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnincuHaMe GRAHAM 
January 10th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


THE SLEEPERS. 


As I walked down Thames’ stony side, 
This silent morning, wet and dark ; 
Before the cocks in farmyards crowed, 
Before the dogs began to bark ; 

Before the hour of four was struck 
By old Westminster’s mighty clock : 


As I walked down the waterside, 
This morning, in the cold, damp air, 
I saw a hundred women and men 
Huddled in rags and sleeping there ; 
These people have no work, said I, 
And long before their time they die. 


That moment, on the waterside, 

A lighted car came at a bound ; 
I looked inside, and lo! a score 

Of pale and weary men that frowned ; 
Each man sat in a huddled heap, 
Carried to work while fast asleep. 


Ten cars rushed down the waterside, 
Like lighted coffins in the dark ; 
With twenty dead men in each car, 
That must be brought alive by work: 
These people work too hard, said I, 
And long before their time they die. 


Wituiam H. Davies. 
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Che orld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


of a 
(Lane. 


‘Annals of a Yorkshire House: From the Papers 
Macaroni and His Kindred.” By A. M. W. Stirling. 
2 vols. 32s. net.) 

‘* Martha, Lady Giffard: Her Life and Correspondence.” By 
Julia G. Longe. (Allen. 165s. net.) 


** My Life’s Pilgrimage.” By Thomas Catling. (Murray. 
10s, 6d. net.) 
‘*Diminutive Dramas.’ By Maurice Baring. (Constable. 


4s. 6d. net.) 
**An Adventure.”” Anonymous. (Macmillan. 
** Mac’s Adventures.”” By Jane Barlow. 
** Marie Claire.” By Marguerite Audoux. Translated by 
J. N. Raphael. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 
**Les Femmes Auteurs.’”’ Par le Vicomte de Broc. 
Plon-Nourrit. 3fr 650.) 
** Essai sur la Sincérité.”” Par G. Dromard. (Paris: Alcan. 5fr.) 
* * * 


2s. 6d. net.) 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


(Paris: 


lr we have not included the new edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” which was published last week, in 
our list of books to be read, the reason is not that we think 
the work unreadable, but that we decline to invite our 
readers to an impossible task. To attempt to read through 
a work which runs to over four hundred million words would 
make the stoutest heart quail, and it has been calculated 
that by giving several hours a day to the purpose the task 
could be completed in something like twelve years. But 
the “ Encyclopedia” is very far indeed from belonging to 
the class which Lamb described as books that are no books. It 
is, on the contrary, a library in itself, containing thousands 
of valuable and entertaining monographs on nearly every 
subject of interest. The literary worker, the historical 
student, and the public man will find in every volume a 
number of authoritative articles on their special subjects, 
while the professional or business man will be sure that if 
he wants to find facts or statistics bearing upon his special 
activity, he can do so with the least expenditure of time and 
trouble by turning to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” To 
say that this new edition is the best work of reference in 
the language is to fail to do it justice. It is the most com- 
prehensive and most authoritative that has ever appeared in 
any country. 

¥ ¥ * 

Tue work of appreciating the precise value of the con- 
tributions to knowledge which this new edition contains is 
one for expert reviewers, and will require time and research. 
We hope in later issues to give a series of considered judg- 
ments on the different sections into which the articles 
naturally group themselves. But a preliminary notice, deal- 
ing with the whole work, can only concern itself with those 
features that strike the eye at a first glance. Of these the 
most obvious are the mechanical improvements. Certainly, 
no work of reference has ever been presented in a more in- 
viting form. The use of India paper is in itself an advance 
that deserves high praise. By this means not only is there 
a great saving of shelf-room, but each volume is made as 
light as an ordinary novel, and that without any sacrifice 
in the clearness and legibility of the type. The maps and 
illustrations are reproduced by the aid of the best modern 
processes, and are printed not on specially glazed pages, but 
on the India paper used throughout the volumes. Further, 
the flexible binding and the strong way in which the sheets 
are sewn make it possible to fold back the pages on one 
another and to hold the book in one hand as if it were a 
magazine. 

* fs * 


TurNING to the list of contributors, we find the names 
of a body of experts on nearly every branch of human know- 
ledge, who constitute, as the editor claims in his preface, 
a true “college of research.” The leading scholars of 
Europe and America have been enlisted, and any doubt as to 
whether an article is authoritative and abreast of recent 
research will be set at rest by glancing at the signature. 
Each department has been in charge of a specialist editor 
who acted in collaboration with the editor-in-chief and his 
central editorial staff, thus securing a combination of expert 
knowledge with a general supervision and a sense of balance 
and proportion that are of first importance in such an 
undertaking. To mention the chief of these authorities 





would be to print a list of distinguished names that would 
tax our space far too heavily, but readers who contemplate 
purchasing such a work naturally desire to know that it is 
written by persons of established reputation. As far as 
names can guarantee this, the positions held in the world of 
scholarship by the contributors to the new edition are as 
strong a guarantee as one could desire. 


* * * 


WE have called the work a new edition, but this is hardly 
an adequate description. It claims to be much more than 
that, to be for all intents and purposes a new work, embody- 
ing the results of a new survey of the field of human know- 
ledge. Under the old system of publication it was im- 
possible for the “Encyclopedia Britannica” to have any 
proper unity of conception or uniformity of treatment. The 
ninth edition, for example, was spread over a period of 
sixteen years during which progress was being made in 
nearly every department of thought, with the result that what 
is stated in one volume is sometimes contradicted in another. 
The tenth edition, issued by the “Times,” was really the 
ninth with the addition of a number of supplementary 
volumes. One of the outstanding features of the present 
work is that, by the plan of simultaneous publication, all 
the articles are not only up-to-date but have been systemati- 
cally co-ordinated. Those on allied subjects are given unity 
of treatment, repetitions are avoided, and as far as possible 
the whole work is on the highest level of thought and re- 
search of our own day. A great deal of the matter in the 
older editions did not lend itself to this treatment and was 
discarded. In some cases articles were revised by their 
authors or by later authorities—Macaulay’s brilliant bio- 
graphies, for example, having been slightly modified “as 
regards questions of fact for which there has been new 
evidence.”’ 

~ - 


Tue biographical and historical portions of the work 
constitute for many readers its most valuable features. Both 
subjects show an advance on anything before attempted in a 
book of this sort. History has, of course, gained almost as 
much as any other science from the investigations of the 
later nineteenth century, and adequate note has been taken 
of these discoveries, while contemporary events are handled 
in an impartial spirit. As to biography, its whole standard 
was raised by the great “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and the “ Encyclopedia,”’ starting with the results given in 
that work, has endeavored to carry its ideals of accuracy 
and critical judgment a stage further. Living persons are 
introduced; the American section claims to supply for the 
first time “a really adequate Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy, covering all those with whom the citizens of the 
United States are nationally concerned,” while the thousands 
of biographies of the great men and women of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Scandinavian, Japanese, and other 
foreign nationalities make of this department of the work 
an excellent universal biographical dictionary. Considering 
the space assigned to biography and history, it is amusing 
to read Mr. Chisholm’s reminder that neither subject was 
included in the first edition of the “‘ Encyclopzedia,”’ and that 
the editor, Smellie, resigned as a protest against their 
inclusion in the second. 

+ * 


Our preliminary survey of the “ Encyclopedia ” has led 
us to speak of it in terms of high praise. It is, as is 
claimed in the prefatory note, something more than a com- 
mercial venture, or even a national enterprise, and its publi- 
cation is an event of the highest importance .in the world of 
books. “It is a vast cosmopolitan work of learning, which 
can find no home so appropriate as an ancient university.” 
To bring “all extant knowledge within the reach of every 
class of readers”’ is an ambition which no university could 
think beneath itself, and that the “ Encyclopedia, Britan- 
nica’’ bears the imprint of the Cambridge University Press 
is, perhaps, an indication that our older seats of learning 
will no longer shrink from taking an active share in the 
diffusion of the knowledge and culture of which they are 
the proper guardians. To Mr. Chisholm, the general 
editor, to Mr. W. A. Phillips, his chief assistant, and to 
Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher, the highest praise is due for the 
manner in which they have planned and performed an 
achievement on which the whole country may pride itself. 
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The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may be paid 
for, after delivery, in monthly instalments of 
only 21/- 


Cheap and easily paid for. 


The great attraction of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica lies in the fact that it enters fully into all the 
subjects with which it deals. Its 40,000 articles are, in 
fact, the work of authorities whose services could only be 
enlisted on behalf of a book planned on an adequate scale. 

Such a book must inevitably be of considerable 
extent, and it must also be expensive to prepare. In the 
present case the number of words is over forty million 
and the cost of preparation has exceeded £230,000. It 
would be natural to assume, therefore, that the great 
attractions of the new edition must be accompanied by 
two drawbacks—its volumes must be bulky, and they 
must be costly to buy. 

The former drawback, as the reader knows, has been 
entirely overcome by the employment of India paper, 
which reduces the bulk and weight of the book by two- 
thirds and greatly facilitates its use. Not less important 
are the measures which have been taken similarly to reduce 
its price and to facilitate its purchase. 


1.—In the first place, the cash price to early 
applicants, who wish to pay in full, after delivery, 
has been put at 15s. 10d. a volume (of nearly 1,000 
pages) as against 30s. a volume (of 850 pages), 
which was the published price of the 9th edition. 


2.—In the second place, it has been arranged 
that the payment (after delivery) of the cash price, 
low as it is, need not be made all at once—it may, 
in fact, be distributed, at an increase of but a few 
shillings, over a period of 4, 8, or 12 months, as the 
subscriber may find convenient. 


3.—The Cambridge University Press offers a 
still greater facility in accepting monthly instal- 
ments of only 21s. 

4.—The subscriber has nothing to pay when he 


sends in his order, nor until the volumes are 
delivered. 








No payment required upon application. 


The last-named point is an important one. The 
publishers must have immediate notice from those who wish 
to obtain copies of the new edition at the lowest rate. But 
the necessity of giving immediate notice does not carry 
with it the necessity of making any immediate payment. 
The intending subscriber is asked to apply for his copy 
now, and is offered a specially low price for his promptness. 
He is not, however, required to pay anything until the 
volumes are in his possession. 

He need not even decide, when he gives his order, whether 
he will eventually pay cash in one sum; or distribute the 
payment over 4, 8 or 12 months; or pay in monthly instal- 
ments of 21s. The application form (which should be written 
for at once) shows the low price, and various terms of 
payment. Having decided that he wishes to take the ‘new 
Encyclopedia Britannica at the low price, the reader has 
only to return the form with indications of the style and 
binding which he prefers. The method in which he will 
choose to pay is a matter which he may leave until he has 
received the volumes, deciding then according to what may 
seem most convenient to him at the time. 


The present cash price, and the extension | 


| 
| 


| 


of its payment over a period of 4, 8 or | 


12 months. 


It has been remarked, in a previous advertisement, that, | 


at its present price of 15s. 10d. a volume (containing over 
a million and a half words), the subscriber pays one-tenth 
of the rate at which new biographies and books of travel 
are ordinarily published. But if, upon the receipt of 
the volumes, the payment of the cash price in one 


sum is found to be inconvenient, he may divide it | 
into four monthly payments, at an increase of only 
a few shillings in the total price. If it is desired 


still further to extend the period of payment, he may at 


| 


a correspondingly slight increase, divide the price into 
eight, or into twelve, equal monthly payments. 

Should he wish to save himself all trouble in the matter 
of these extended payments, he may, by means of a banker’s 
order (for which a form will be furnished) or post-dated 
cheques, complete his purchase in a single transaction, and 
yet distribute his expenditure over a term of months. 


Instalments of 21s. a month. 

The old method of publishing an extensive work, such 
as is the Encyclopedia Britannica, volume by volume offered 
at least one convenience to the purchaser. He did not at 
once become the possessor of a complete set of volumes ; 
but neither was he required to pay for them all at one time. 
His outlay at any given moment was limited to the price 
of a single volume. In accepting serial payments for the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, however, the pub- 
lishers offer the purchaser a similar, or greater, facility 
without its drawback. He becomes the possessor of a complete 
library—and one that is vastly the better for having been 
prepared, from A to Z, all at the same time—but he may 
pay for his possession gradually, while he is using it. 

The institution of monthly instalments of 21s. (5s. 3d. 
a week) may, indeed, be said to bring the new Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica within the reach of all, and subscribers 
who find it convenient to adopt this method of payment 
have the satisfaction of knowing that this facility is obtained 
at no great increase in the price. By this means, also, the 
subscriber who would otherwise buy the volumes in their 
cheapest form (cloth binding) may permit himself the in- 
dulgence—and the truer economy—of taking the book in 
a far more beautiful and durable leather binding. Thus, 
by continuing his instalments for a period of five months, 
he may have his India paper set bound in full leather 
instead of in cloth. 


The low price is temporary, and orders 
should be given at once. 

The new edition of the Encyclopedia is certainly a 
book “ that one ought to have,’’ and the Cambridge University 
Press makes it also a book that every one can afford. It 
is not on the score of price, or the payment of the price, 
that intending subscribers need delay their applications. 
Those who apply within the next few days may still be in 
time to secure one of the advance copies from which deliveries 
are now being made. Thereafter, subscribers must expect to 
wait some little time until further supplies are available 
from the second and third impressions which are now in 
hand. 

But, in any event, intending subscribers would do well 
not to delay their orders. The present price is a temporary 
one, offered to those who apply while the work is still in 
course of publication. Only the Index now remains to be 
finished. When this volume is printed, bound and delivered 
to those whose orders have already been received, publication 
will be complete, and this event will be followed by the 
withdrawal of the “ advance ”’ offer, and the substitution of 
higher prices. 


Any reader who has not yet had particulars 
may obtain prospectus, 56 specimen pages 
(printed on India paper to show the attractive 
and legible nature of the work in a very con- 
venient shape), and form of application at special 
prices, by writing name and address below, 
tearing off this corner, and posting (either 
affixed to a postcard or enclosed in an unsealed 
envelope which will go for }d.) to 


The Cambridge Aniversity Press, 


135, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


PON ci 5 tinihisastasnniervcsniauundnuianneneiibviesdtiienletialadadataidie 
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Reviews. 


A TITANESS.* 


These “Complete Poems of Emily Bronté’ consist of 
the twenty-two by her in “ Poems by Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell ’’ (1846), the seventeen posthumous poems of 1850, 
the sixty-seven privately printed in 1902 (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York), and eighty-one now for the first time printed. 
These practically unknown poems come from note-books 
lent to Mr. Shorter by the widower of Charlotte Bronté. 
Whether any yet remain behind we are not precisely in- 
formed, and those now offered to us are treated with some un- 
due diffidence by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, who says that they 
have no “ intrinsic merits of a special kind.’’ The 
reviewer would not have felt such diffidence. The selections 
by Emily and Charlotte were evidently made according to 
a simple rule. Only what was finished or readily intelligible 
was included—a rule which excluded almost all fragments and 
all poems relating to the imaginary country and characters of 
the sisters. This rule was followed to our no small loss, 
because finish meant little to Emily’s poems, and because 
such poetry is not effective in a small number of examples. 
The poems admired by Mr. Shorter and Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll are those which are finished. These are characteristic, 
but, altogether, they do the writer less than justice. Any 
selection does her less than justice, and we sincerely welcome 
a “complete edition,” consisting of over three hundred pages 
and including many imperfect poems, sketches, notes, and 
scraps. 

Charlotte Bronté, says M. Dimnet, one of the most 
sympathetic and just of her critics, whether English 
or French, wrote very good verses, “mais le brise de 
montagne n’y passe pas’’; Emily, on the other hand, is 
continually achieving a rare effect. It is true, and it is not 
obvious. M. Dimnet speaks also of her “ magic wand,”’ and 
it is a bold application. For hers is not the magic wand of 
style which everyone recognises or can be taught to recog- 
nise. All or many of her poems have to be read before the 
discovery is made that thy are “rare,’’ and, even 60, we 
should be more likely to discover it if we knew something of 
her short life, her pride, her independence, her moorland 
solitude, her slow, unresisted, and unfeared death. Hers is 
not poetry which can stand entirely alone and yet live. If 
it is to live it must be as the work of Emily Bronté. Through 
her and her known story it begins really to live, and this 
gift of life is fully paid back. Byron’s poetry owes much 
to Byron’s life and personality, and they in their turn to 
his poetry; and the same may be said of Emily Bronté. 
Arnold was just in speaking—“ singing” he called it—of 
her as one whose soul 


‘Knew no fellow for might, 
Passion, vehemence, grief, 
Daring, since Byron died;”’ 


though facile and inaccurate, thinks M. Dimnet, in calling 
her “ self-consumed.” She and Byron both had active tem- 
peraments which were impatient of the bonds of an art, and 
their achievements seem the somewhat rough-shod triumphs 
of life over art; but while Byron wrote “ Mazeppa,’’ and 
was the equal of that wild rider and of the King who heard 
the tale, Emily Bronté could only write straight out of her 
imagination a poem “ To the horse Black Eagle, which I rode 
at the Battle of Zamorna”’; and while Byron’s poems mark 
the map of Europe, hers are linked to Elbe, Gondal, Areon, 
Almedore, and other places in “the misty mid-region of 
Weir.’’ Once or twice she has a figure of one who might be 
a dream of Byron, with pale skin and long black hair, one 


“Worn as they 
Who spend too soon their youthful day 
And glad were all when he turned ‘away, 
And wrapt him in his mantle grey, : 
And hid his head upon his arm, 
And veiled from view his basilisk charm.” 


Oe ke ae ; 
Emily’s Titanism 18 strong, even stronger in her poetry 
than the stoicism which M. Dimnet, remembering the 


othe Complete Poems of Emily Bronté.” Edited by Clement 
Shorter. With introductory essay by W. Robertson Nicoll. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. net. 


“‘ Les Seours Bronté.” Par E. Dimnet. Paris: Bloud. 3fr. 50. 





“Old Stoic,’ discerns and admires. Sometimes it is a meek 
Titanism and calling out to Death: 


“ At least, since thou wilt not restore, 
In mercy launch one arrow more. 


” 


Sometimes she weeps and cannot play the part— 
‘* And forms and faces lost for ever 
Seem arising round me now, 
As if to bid farewell for ever 
Before my spirit go. 
Oh! how they gush upon my heart 
And overflow my eyes. 
I must not keep, I cannot part, 
With such wild sympathies. 
I know it’s called a sin and shame 
To mourn o’er what I mourn.” 
But there is no doubt of it in such verses as: 
“ So stood I, in Heaven’s glorious sun, 
And in the glare of Hell; 
My spirit drank a mingled tone, 
Of seraph’s song, and demon’s moan; 
What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself may tell; ” 
and in many an epithet and narrative and description, and 
in the title of ‘To my horse Black Eagle . . .” 

The slender Titaness is never so much at home as in 
the craggy setting of her own moors in wild or ominous 
weather, or by night. She cannot always hold her own in 
the sublimity which she creates in the storm—‘‘ Darkness 
and glory rejoicingly blending’’—and she cries with the 
magic rather of life than of poetry : 

** Woods, you need not frown on me; 
Spectral trees, that so dolefully 
Shake your heads in the dreary sky, 
You need not mock so bitterly.” 

The poem in which she praises the “spot, ’mid barren 
hills, where winter howls, and driving rain’’ is well-known; 
and there are some among the new poems which take us deeper 
into this tumultuous love of the wild where she was born 
and was chained. One piece, which opens abruptly and 
perhaps imperfectly, gives to this love the sense of a kindlier 
and freer religion than that of the strictly devotional poems: 

** Give we the hills our equal prayer, 
Earth’s breezy hills and Heaven’s blue sea; 
I ask for nothing further here 

But my own heart and liberty.” 

One of her characters is described as a spirit scarcely 
bound to its clay, but 

“*Lightened and soothed insensibly 

By the lone home of wind and tree ”— 

a beautiful line; and one of the short jottings contains an 
ejaculation connecting this character with herself: 
‘I’m happiest now when most away 

I can tear my soul from its mould of clay, 

On a windy night when the moon is bright, 

And my eye can wander through worlds of light. 

When I am not, and none beside, 

Nor earth, nor sea, nor cloudless sky, 

But only spirit wandering wide 

Through infinite immensity.” 

As a rule her enjoyment of Nature is too wild to be 
named happiness, but she has a beautiful poem “ In memory 
of a happy day in February ” (1842), which she called happy 
probably from its unusual calm giving her “a glimpse of 
truths divine.’’ But it was rare for her to allow her religion 
to intrude upon or combine with Nature; it seems to have 
been usually a narrow and separate thing. In one of his 
admirable phrases M. Dimnet says that she was herself like 
a “force of. Nature,’’ and there are poems when she does 
seem a dark Oread passing in storm through the solitary 
places, or, if in calm, then “a bleak November’s calm.” 
But just as she has poems where the Titaness is meek, so 
there are others where the “force of Nature’’ becomes the 
sad child of Nature who thinks earth sorry for the misery 
of man; she would not leave the earth 

“For any world beyond the tomb. 
No, mother, on thy kindly breast 
Let us be laid in lasting rest, 

Or waken but to share with thee 
A mutual immortality.” 

Wild or meek, the poems have an immediate passion- 
ateness which the finest poems lose before they reach their 
ultimate fineness. This is the advantage of her rough edges, 
uncertain rhythms, poor rhymes, and careless or hackneyed 
vocabulary, which are no more than a curtain hung between 
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THE 


GREENING 


One and all of the undermentioned list of fiction can be confi- 
dently recommended to the discriminating reader. 


RANGER GULL’S Great Romance of the Spanish 
Inquisition 


HOUSE OF TORMENT 
HOUSE OF TORMENT 
HOUSE OF TORMENT 


Third large edi! ion now ready. 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S 


____ FRIENDS OF FATE 














FLORENCE WARDEN’S 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR 
"EDGAR JEPSON’S 
THE GIRL’S HEAD 


WILLIAM CAINE’S 


_ THE REVOLT AT _ROSKELLY'S 








MAY WYNNE’S 


A KING'S MASQUERADE 


STEPHEN ANDREW’S 


DOCTOR GREY 





MICHAEL KAYE’S 


THE CARDINAL'S PAST 





CAROLINE E CORNER’ s 


CROWN, CORONET, AND CLOVER 


NOW READY. 


WHEN WOMAN LOVES 


By RATHMELL WILSON 
Author of ‘‘ Re-birth,” etc. 


THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF PARIS 


wel = ET CLARK 


SIX SHILL INGS EACH. At all Libraries. 





All interested in social questions ‘of | the aay should read 
Dr. ALBERT WILSON’S New Work 


UNFINISHED MAN 


By the Author of “‘ Education, Personality, and Crime.” 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘It is written by one who can claim a life-long « xperience of the 


problem, and it is a highly important presentation of the subject.” 
—Daily News. 





A New Work by the Author af ‘‘ Seen and Unseen si 


THE PSYCHIC REALM 


By E. KATHARINE BATES 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE says:—‘‘I have read the first few chapters 
of Miss Bates’s little book, ‘The Psychic Realm,’ with interest, 
and commend it to the notice of spiritualists in the hope that it 
may lead them to realise the inherent difficulty of the investiga- 
tion and to appreciate the necessity for a sane and balanced atti- 
tude towards modern psychological problems.” 





A New Volume of Verse 


THEIR WAYWARD ROUND 


By SOPHIE WALTERS 
Author of “ Lostara.”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. | 6d. net. 


The story ot the romantic play now being done at the Globe 
Theatre. 


BEAU BROCADE 


By BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” etc. 
With attractive wrapper design of Mr. Bertram Wallis as “ Beau 
Brocade,” by H. M. Brock. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


CREENING & C0. co., Ltd., 91, St. Martin's Lane, WwW. 1.C. 














At all Libraries and Booksellers. 6s, nett. Postage 4d, 


EGYPT’S RUIN 


A Financial and Administrative Record. 


BY THEODORE ROTHSTEIN, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
WILFRID BLUNT, AND INDEX. 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, in a lengthy review, writes :— 
“The book as a whole is the most terrible indictment of our posi- 
tion and its results in Egypt that has yet seen the light. It is a 
virtual taking up and following down to the present day of the 

whole question as it was left by Mr. Seymour Keay in 1882. The 
exposure is rendered much more complete by the | fairness of the 
writer, who never either extenuates or ane 


The Daily News, reviewing under “‘ The Book of the Day,” 
says:—‘‘ It may be asked, Why caouhile to give this painful and 
disturbing record? The answer is that without it we cannot 
understand the Nationalist movement, and without understanding 
the Nationalist movement we cannot formulate a rational 
Egyptian policy. . . . What is certain is that we cannot hold 
Egypt by warring against the soul of the Egyptian people.” 

The Nation, in a review of two and a-quarter columns, says :— 
“Mr. Rothstein has undertaken a history of the origins of the 
occupation which is altogether unique in our contemporary political 
literature. . . The book which has resulted is one of the ablest 
in this kind which has come from the Press in recent years. It is 
indispensable for any study of the Egyptian question, and it is, 
what is mvch more important, the best concrete illustration 
which one could select for a study of Imperialism. There is in its 
quiet chapters and elaborately documented pages a whole romance 
of sudden discovery and illumination. Here is the secret history 
of the long intrigue which has made us the masters of Egypt.” 


The Manchester Guardian says:—‘‘ When all deductions have 
been made, this is a remarkable book that no one interested in 
the formation of a Liberal foreign policy can — to neglect. 
Its story, deeply wounding as it is to national self-esteem, is in 
its main outlines only too accurate, and there is not | a single state- 
ment made rashly and without evidence. . . It is a story 
not without a great deal of instruction for present- -day politics.” 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORS'S INN, E.C; 





















The First Large Edition is exhausted, 
and the Second Edition is now in the Press, 
of Dr . ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S New Work 


THE WORLD OF LIFE 


A MANIFESTATION OF CREATIVE POWER, 
DIRECTIVE MIND AND ULTIMATE PURPOSE, 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
O.M., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Author of “Natural Selection,” ‘‘Man’s Place in the 
Universe,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 





Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have pleasure in announcing 
that they are publishing on JANUARY 27th, THE ENGLISH 
EDITION OF 


MARIE-CLAIRE 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX. 
THE SENSATION OF THE PARIS SEASON. 
The First Large Edition was over-subscribed in Loniion. Advance orders 


from the country exhaueted the Second Edition. The Third Edition will be 
ready next week. 


The Translation is the work of Jonn N. RAPHAEL, and the 
book contains an Introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6/= 


READY ON FEBRUARY 3rp. 


WILSON’S 


A STUDY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 


By DESMOND COKE, 
Author of “ The Bending of a Twig,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6/s 


THE STRAITS 
OF POVERTY 


By ELLA MACMAHON, 
Author of “ Jemima,” “ Fancy O’Brien,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6/= 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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us and her life, and torn through again and again. Nothing 
here—except by chance in a phrase like 
**T cannot weep as once I wept 

Over my western beauty’s grave—”’ 
seems to have passed out of life into the still world of art. 
It is beautiful because it sometimes vaguely, often 
sublimely, suggests a reality far more beautiful, the life of 
the blood and of the spirit itself. No wonder she asks: 

““O why has Heaven 

Denied the precious gift to me, 

The glorious gift to many given, 

To speak their thoughts in poetry? ” 

Her poetry is that of life. There is no rest in the book. 

It is full of a disturbing sense of those very realities which 
forced the pen of the poetess seventy years ago. The poems 
are herself, not her quiet ghost. They still live with beating 
pulses, quick breaths, dishevelled hair, and bright eyes, upon 
the mountains, and it would be an affront to life if they 
should fail to endure simply because they never reached the 
tranquillity of pure art. That they do not reach it is at 
present their most stirring charm. 





INSCRUTABLE ITRELAND.* 


Mr. Scortt-James gives us a pleasant and valuable book 
with a deceptive title. It is not the study of a nation, 
but the story of an adventure. Paddling a Canadian canoe 
by the linked inland waterways from Belfast to Limerick, 
Mr. Scott-James necessarily had Ireland as a background. 
He slipped from Ireland of the north to Ireland of the south, 
eating by the way a large mouthful of that midland country 
which gave Oliver Goldsmith to literature, and cattle-driving 
to politics. He saw Ireland in a new sidelight. He encoun- 
tered all her problems as incidents of a voyage which, solely 
as a feat of—shall we say ?—boatmanship, was well worthy 
of formal record. An equal master of pen-craft and paddle- 
craft, he has set down the drift and flicker of his impressions 
in a book which is, in all respects, workmanlike and com- 
mendable. 

With two breaks by road, and one by rail, Mr. Scott- 
James’s route was as follows: The Lagan Canal, Lough Neagh, 
the Blackwater, the Ulster Canal, Lough Erne, and the Shan- 
non with all its lakes, Allen, Boderg, Ree, and Derg. Such 
was the journey which gave him, for first picture, “the gaunt 
scaffolding and ribs of half-built ships” in Belfast, and for 
last picture, the “appealing and pitiful, arrogant and in- 
spiring’’ figure of Saint Bridget as she is painted in the 
Catholic Cathedral of Limerick. By the way he met canal 
boats and cows ; lake-storms which all but swamped his “ wee 
craft” ; history and romance, as they enhalo many a place, but 
above all, O’Neill’s country about the Blackwater ; trim, com- 
fortable towns like Caledon, which seemed to him “ to have 
solved the greatest social problem of our time,’’ and many 
ragged towns, sometimes comfortable in their own way, 
which reminded him of the Near East. He talked casually 
with Protestants, Catholics, publicans, boat-builders, cattle- 
drivers, Ordnance Survey men, farmers, landlords, and, what 
the Census calls “ persons of no definite occupation.’’ Sin- 
gularly enough, having regard to the other book mentioned 
at the foot of this page, Mr. Scott-James does not seem 
to have talked with or even seen a priest, and the only 
Bishop he saw was the Bishop of London. With the others 
he talked about religion, bigotry, temperance, land purchase, 
industrial development, boats, crops, snipe, storms, and 
politics. He took excellent photographs, nine of which accom- 
pany the text. He noted down accurately such human types 
as the following, which, while they do not conform to news- 
paper superstitions, do conform to reality. It is the portrait 
of a Nationalist with whom he talked in Athlone: “Thus 
he is in favor of ‘legitimate agitation’ in politics, and he 
considers that cattle-driving was a proper device for forcing 
attention to the conditions of land-tenure. On the other 
hand he is a ‘Loyalist,’ and would have secret societies 
like those of the Fenians put down with a strong hand. The 
boycott, again, is the tenants’ weapon; they would be fools 





* “ An Englishman in Ireland.” 


By R. A. Scott-James. Dent. 
5s. net. 
“Trish Land and Irish Liberty.”” By Michael J. F. t 
Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 7 ” aiid 





to relinquish it. But he is not one of those who upbraid 
the whole class of landlords.” Mr. Scott-James is not, per- 
haps, so happy in his generalisations. He makes one wise 
observation. ‘The Irish, as I have suggested before, seem 
to have the character of people who live in small places.” 
But then he forgets his wisdom, and we hear once more, in 
his delicate and colored phrases, of an unpractical 
Ireland, whose soul is ever the home of defeated dreams, 
The truth is, of course, that most of the Irish do live in 
small places, while most of the English live in large places. 
In the one country you have a population two-thirds rural 
and peasant, in the other a population two-thirds urban 
and “ modern.’’ This fact is commonly neglected by writers 
on what are called national characteristics. But is it not 
obvious that in comparing the manager of a woollen mill 
in Athlone with the manager of a woollen mill in Bradford 
one must be struck mainly by points of resemblance? And 
is it not obvious that in comparing a Dublin medical special- 
ist, let us say, with a Galway peasant one must be struck 
mainly by points of difference? Until ample allowance has 
been made for environment, education, and individual tem- 
perament, it is idle to speak of racial or national contrasts. 
Mr. McCarthy undertakes a more ambitious task. He 
proposes to consider the results of land purchase in Ireland, 
and to paint, in the detached spirit of sociology, a picture 
of the new owners of the soil of Ireland, showing them in 
their habit as they live. We regret to say that he has had 
but a very doubtful success. The whole atmosphere of his 
book is hot and cloudy with sectarian controversy and pre- 
judice. It is addressed, as one gathers from an accompanying 
leaflet, to that section of English and Scottish Protestantism 
which has not yet discovered that the Catholic Irishman is, 
to a large extent at all events, a human being. To Mr. 
McCarthy anti-clericalism is not an idea, but an obsession. 
The priest is to him what the brown tree was to the old 
school of landscape, an essential part of every foreground. 
He is apparently a Cork man, and, when his parti pris is 
for the moment asleep, he gives us interesting glimpses and 
memories of Irish life as it was lived ten on twenty years 
ago. The illustrations, more especially the frontispiece, are 
of the same antique cast. And unhappily for the reputation 
of a writer who aspires to be thought a sociologist, a like 
judgment has to be passed on his statistics. For his informa- 
tion regarding the average crops, the distribution of live 
stock, and the exploitation of Irish land in general, Mr. 
McCarthy relies on the Census of 1901. Was it lack of 
knowledge or lack of industry that kept out of his pages 
the annual returns on these subjects which, up to 1909, are 
available to any student? The point is fundamental. Some 
years ago, and once more last year, Dr. Moritz Bonn, of 
Munich, assailed the whole policy of land purchase on the 
ground that it had not led to more productive exploitation 
of the soil of Ireland. The magic of ownership had not 
turned sand into gold. The question is one of prime impor- 
tance for economists, and it can be answered only by an 
examination of the tables issued from year to year by the 
Department of Agriculture. Had Mr. McCarthy consulted 
this source, he would have found that the figures for 1909 
provide some answer to Dr Bonn’s onslaught, showing, as 
they do, a substantial increase in the area under crops. 
As he has not chosen to consult it, he may call his book 
anything else, more or less agreeable, but he must not call 
it Irish Sociology. The chapters in which Mr. McCarthy 
discusses the psychological effects of Roman Catholicism are 
a strange mixture of truths, half-truths, quarter-truths, and 
unspeakable absurdities. We learn, for instance, that hardly 
a Catholic in Ireland is ever cheegful after forty. “Their 
minds at, or soon after, middle age seem to degenerate yearly 
until death.’’ Mr. Redmond, the late Mr. Michael Davitt, the 
late Lord Russell of Killowen, Father Finlay, and others 
will at once occur to the mind of the impartial reader as 
sad instances of this mental degeneration. We learn also 
that Ireland is so eccentric as to have love-songs and drink- 
ing-songs. Husbands and wives are always partners in Eng- 
land, never in Ireland. Nurses, and even mothers, go so 
far as to tell ghost-stories to children in Ireland. And all 
this is impartial sociology. The writing is fluent but slovenly, 
and words are frequently spelled on an original plan. The 
work, as a whole. is likely to darken and embitter the mind 
of any English reader who accepts it as an accurate picture. 
Its political speculation is futile, as the General Election was 
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APPEALS. 


_ THE CHURCH ARMY. 
THE LAST HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the country for reclamation 
of criminals and vagrants, and helping honest people in 


distress. 

EMIGRATION of men, families, and lads to Canada and 
Australia. 

— AIR HOMES for mothers and children from the 
slums. 


HELP and CARE for sick and suffering. 
NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 


PRAY HELP with funds, old clothes, firewood orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste paper for sorting. 
Cheques, crossed Barclays, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec., or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treas., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 


HOMELESS AND\««jp a 
POOR BOYS | pone Soe 


of Good Character 
Trained to become | TRAINING SHIPS. 
| 
'80 Boyssent each year 
BRITISH SAILORS) into the Reyal Navy. 


1 
USEFUL CITIZENS. 





President: 
|THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B 


‘Subscriptions & Donations 
HOMELESS AND Grgeatiy Needed. 


POOR GIRLS ‘1, Hational Refuges, 


Trained for (Incorporated 1904) 
DOMESTIC 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Joint ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
SERVICE , &C. Secs. { HENRY G.COPELAND. 








O YOU believe that it is right to cut up living dogs. or infect 
them with painful and loathsome diseases in the cause of “Pseudo-science " ? 
—Reply to NaTionaL CaNtIne DEFENCE LEAGUE, 27, Regent Street, 8.W. 








February Number. 6d. net. Now ready. 











MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON: A.C.FIFIELD. 13 CLIFFORD'S Inn. €.6. 





NEW CATALOGUE No. 375. FEBRUARY. 
NOW READY, 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Books in Great Variety at Much Reduced Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, High Holbern, Londen. 


Also a Useful Catalogue of Current Literature. 


NOW READY. At all Booksellers. Banned by two great Libraries! 
An extraordinarily fascina volume of intense interest, which is 
creating a tremendous sensation! 


THE SHADOW ON THE PURPLE: Recol- 


lections of an Ex-Attache, Recorded by a 
Peeress. Crown 8vo. 312 pages, handsomely bound. 6s. 
A dramatic chronicle of the secrets, adventures, scandals and 
intrigues of a Foreign Court. The book is one of breathless 
interest, more exciting than the wildest imaginative fiction, while 
the events related are true, though characters, &c., are disguised. 


THE FORERUNNER. By Elw Thomas. 
Crown 8vo. 312 pages, with gilt design and frontispiece. 6s. 
Awarded the first prize at the Royal Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, ‘‘ The Forerunner” is a novel of exceptional interest, 
depicting Welsh life, thought, and character, during the 17th 
century, and possessing also considerable historical value. 


A WELSH HEROINE. By Irene Saunderson. 
Crown 8vo. 330 pages, frontispiece and gilt design. 6s. 
A novel of life in a Welsh Mining Village, depicting with 
remarkable fidelity the thoughts and lives of the Welsh Colliers. 


AUTUMN VOICES: POEMS AND SONNETS 
OF THE WOLDS. By Cecil Hayhurst. Crown $vo. 
220 pages, tastefully bound. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ An attractive volume of Nature Poems, mainly of the York- 
shire Moors and Wolds. The press notices are excellent. 





London: 
LYNWOOD & CO., Publishers, 12, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE’S 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


(Third Year.) 


The Literary Agency of London has again been instructed 
to conduct the above Competition. 


Prize: 250 Guiaeas. 
ADJUDICATORS: 


Mr. A. C. BENSON, Mr. A. E. W. MASON, 
Mr. W. J. LOCKE. 
Papers relating to the Competition 
may be had on application to the 
Literary Agency of London. All 
applicants must enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 





Now Ready. 1s. Net. 


PAGES FROMA LIFE OF STRIFE 


Being some Recollections of 


WILLIAM HENRY CHADWICK, 


The Last of the Manchester Chartists. 


By T. PALMER NEWBOULD, with a Prefatory Note by 
SIR ROBERT HUDSON (Chief Agent of Liberal Party). 
Limp Cloth. Illustrated. 1s. Net. 

The Author was closely associated with the late W. H. Chadwick dur- 
ing the last twenty vears of his life. He does not attempt to give a complete 
account of Chadwick's jife, but deals with some of the lighter phases of his 
career. 

Of all Booksellers, or from the Publisher, 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 





PURLEY. To be Suld. Price £650, or Freehold £875. 
detached houses built, one in his own occupation, in the best part 
of this charming district of Surrey, wishes to sell the other; they 
are exceptionally well-built, on contract, and fitted with every 
modern improvement, including the new Ideal Gas and Coal kitchen 
range, large garden back and front, balcony, beautiful views over 
the Surrey Hills; an ideal position, away from motor traffic, on the 
hill-side; land frontage of each house 45 feet, depth 200 feet; ten 
minutes from station, trains to City or West End, 25 to 35 minutes.— 
Apply: W., c/o. Geo. C. Miall, Advt. Agent, 64, Fleet Street, E.C. 















8 
ELECT Cocos 





All classes appreciate 


the merits of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. It 
is of exquisite flavour, delightfully fragrant 
and satisfying, and so economical in use. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 





Eight-roomed House. A Gentleman having just had two ~emi- 
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not needed to prove. Its economics are so little in touch 
with current facts as to ignore the co-operative movement. 
Its whole atmosphere is tainted and stifling. 





MR. PUNCH’S PUNCHER.* 

To read something lively about him is doubtless the 
next best thing to reading “ Punch” himself; and since, 
during the ’forties and the early ’fifties, the “ Jester of Fleet 
Street’? had no livelier aid than Douglas Jerrold, a book 
on his associations with the Show was almost bound to be 
amusing. This book by his grandson Walter (a careful and 
most industrious writer) is quite amusing, and has a certain 
serious side. It displays the humorist who wrote the most 
popular serial (those “Curtain Lectures’’ of Mrs. Caudle, 
not yet completely shelved) that “ Punch’’ has ever printed, 
and the combative Radical in politics who liked himself best 
when he was hammering the other side with both hands. 
Who that cherishes the earliest of the Leech pictures has 
altogether forgotten the little study of the “ Punch” men 
in anorchestra? In the background stands Thackeray, melli- 
fluously fluting. Below him is Douglas Jerrold (extra- 
ordinarily like Tenniel’s Mad Hatter in “ Alice”), taking it 
out of two big drums with all the force of his 
two arms. At the conductor’s desk is Mark Lemon, 
turning imploringly to Jerrold to moderate the frenzy 
of his banging. The Jerrold of this lovely little sketch is 
the Jerrold who really made the politics of “Punch” in 
those days, and politics they were with a trenchant ven- 
geance. It was this Jerrold, we say, whom Jerrold himself 
best liked. The Jerrold who created Mrs. Caudle became to 
him a nuisance, and at the last even a kind of terror. 

Of the wit of Douglas Jerrold, unfortunately, not much 
has survived save the unkinder exhibitions of it. The 
remembered and printed samples refer us to a man who 
seems to have tried at least as hard to be rude as to be witty. 
Mrs. Brookfield enters in her diary :— 

** John Forster came late for dinner; begged ten thousand 
pardons, but had been made late by ‘having to stand god- 
father to one of Dickens’s children.’ 

‘**T hope,’ said Douglas Jerrold, ‘that if you gave the 
child a mug, it wasn’t your own.’ ” 

Every companionable person winces a little at that, and 
even at the moment it was uttered no companionable person 
could have laughed except upon the prompting of liquor. 
There is a smack in it of the literary boor with a relentlessly 
ready tongue for a jest at anybody’s cost. What a man 
with the rapier would Jerrold have needed to be under the 
stars of Cyrano de Bergerac! 

Leaving wit aside, it is not too easy for readers of this 
generation toestimate aright the humorof Douglas Jerrold. For 
the prime piece he has demised to us, the “ Curtain Lectures,” 
though in some courteous and sentimental degree it may 
still be reckoned a commercial article, has practically passed 
from notice, and has certainly not the value of a classic of 
the hindermost shelves. Yet in Jerrold’s heyday, in the 
opinion of a reputable critic here and there, he was a rival 
of both Dickens and Thackeray. Here is something unearthed 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold from the pages of an arbiter of the 
*forties :— 

“There are curious resemblances and still stronger con- 
trasts between Dickens and Jerrold: their hatred of oppression 
is the same; so are their democratic tendencies; and whenever 
they can expose conventional humbug, they do it unsparingly ; 
but here the likeness ends. Their manner and method of doing 
these are so totally distinct as to lead us at times to doubt 
whether the end they have in view is identical. Jerrold is 
biting, sarcastic, and fierce; there is no sneering banter, as in 
Thackeray; all is bold, uncompromising, savage. On the other 
hand, Dickens is passionate and vituperative; he assaults fear- 
lessly, and carries on an open war. Jerrold flies at his enemy 
like a tiger, and never lets go while there is life in him; while 
Dickens contents himself by giving him a sound drubbing.” 


And Leigh Hunt writes: “I read everything that was 
readable, old and new delighted in the inexhaustible 
wit of Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, and his coadjutors 
in ‘ Punch.’ ”’ 

Well, then, has the best of Douglas Jerrold’s humor 
come down to us? We incline to think it has not, and that 





* “ Douglas Jerrold and ‘ Punch.’ ” 
millan. 


By Walter Jerrold. Mac- 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Walter Jerrold has somewhat wisely reprinted from 
“ Punch ”’ two of his grandfather’s forgotten serials, “ Capsi- 
cum House’’ and “ Miss Robinson Crusoe.’”’ The second 
of these—a fragment only—has a touch of the spirit of the 
burlesque novels of Thackeray, and the first we should like 
to bring to the notice of Miss Gertrude Kingston, for adapta- 
tion to the stage of her Little Theatre. In the Victorian 
costume, and with the simplest Victorian setting, it would 
be a gem. 

But the wit and humorist by calling was also at heart, 
and from first to last, a passionate and pugnacious politician 
of Reform Bill principles. ‘‘ Punch” gave him his chance, 
and he gave a political chance to “ Punch.’’ The articles 
signed “Q.’’ were looked for and read; chuckled over by 
some, and detested by others, they were for many years the 
contributions that nobody missed. They were on the popular 
side, which was still in the main the unpopular side. James 
Hannay wrote :— 


” 


‘* Through life he took the side of the poor and weak. It 
was the secret, at once, of his philosophy and his politics. He 
got endless abuse for his eternal tirades against the great 
and the ‘ respectable ’"—against bigwigs of every size and shape. 
But the critics who attacked him for this negative pole of Die 
intellectual character overlooked the positive one. He had 
kindness and sympathy enough; but he always gave them first 
to those who wanted them most. And as humorist and satirist 
he had a natural tendency to attack power—to play Pasquin 
against the world’s Pope.”’ 


There is a great deal of the real Douglas Jerrold in 
this; but when he had written himself out for the day he 
was quite capable of informing a stupid author: “No, I 
didn’t say it was the worst book you had ever written; I 
said it was the worst book ever written by anybody.” 

And the worst of it all is that we have remembered the 
worst of Douglas Jerrold himself. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Jan. 20. Jan. 27. 
Consols 793 79% 
Russian Fours’ ._ 96 96 
Brazil Fours, 1889... 903 904 
+ Rita 140 
Union Pacific .. das ye sie 1808 180} 
Canadian Pacific .. one = dia 2138 2144 


Tue City has been much cheered by the reduction of the Bank 
Rate from 44 to 4 per cent., a welcome surprise and rather 
an act of grace on the part of the directors, seeing that the 
market was entirely under their control. Money will proba- 
bly remain tight, owing to the collection of income tax, 
until the end of March, when, with the new financial year, 
Government funds begin to be released. The Stock Exchange 
put up prices immediately. Consols are beginning to look 
quite a good investment now that the Government is really 
contemplating an appeal to the small investor by means of 
five or ten pound bonds. Anyhow, the Consol market and 
the bankers are much pleased by the idea of another boom 
in gilt-edged securities. Nothing, of course, would be more 
beneficial to the City. To stop the depreciation would in 
itself be enough to give quite a fillip to bank dividends, 
which have suffered much of late years from the writing 
down of investments. There seems to be plenty of money 
about for new issues yielding five per cent., or thereabouts, 
to judge by the reception given to the Chilian loan and to 
the terminal bonds issued by the United Railways of 
Havana. Speculation still runs into rubber and oil; but 
the rubber market is rather treacherous just now, owing 
partly to the uncertainty in Brazil, where the authorities 
are supposed to be meditating a rubber valorisation scheme, 
which means a sort of Government corner in rubber. Like 
the coffee valorisation from which the Government was saved 
by the European coffee loan, it would no doubt be accom- 
panied by all kinds of financial trickery. Nevertheless, if 
the United States began to recover from trade depression, 
another rubber share boom would be quite a possibility ; 
for one-third of the rubber consumed by the whole world 
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When tired do you know the value of a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
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NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


CAPITAL—Paid up ...___... 
Uncalled ... ss 
Reserved Liabilit 
Subscribed Capital 


LIMITED. __ 
£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 
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RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,160,000 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, ESQ. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, ESQ. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, ESQ. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, ESQ. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, ESQ. 


Directors. 
| THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 

SIR JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, ESQ. 

SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, ESQ. 

THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, ESQ. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, ESQ. 


Soint General Managers. 


ROBERT T. HAINES, ESQ. 


ERNEST JAMES WILDE, ESQ. 


THOMAS ESTALL, ESQ. 
Solicitors. 


D. J. H. CUNNICK, ESQ 


WALTER EDWARD MOORE, ESQ. 


EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, ESQ. 


BALANCE 
ia LIABILITIES, 


40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid ... 
215,000 Shares of £60 each, £12 paid... wo 


RESERVE FUND ... on ne — : 
Transferred to writing down Invest- 
ments ... oe eco va ons wa 


£2,350,000 0 0 


CURRENT, DEPOSIT, and other ACcOUNTS, including 
rebate on Bills not due, provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, contingencies, &c. .. i ‘ 
ACCEPTANCES and ENDORSEMENTS of FOREIGN BILLS, 
on Account of Customers eos ane ia 
PROFIT AND Loss ACcCOUNT— 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 

including £29,165 18s. 3d. brought 

from year 1909 ... ans ose 

Less Interim Divi- 
dend, 8 per cent. 


paid in Aug. last £240,000 0 0 
» Dividend of 9 per 

cent. payable 7th 

February next 270,000 0 0 
» Applied to writing 

down Investments... 


130,000 0 0 


Balance carried forward to 1911 


G. F. MALCOLMSON, Directors. 


M. O. FITZGERALD, 
ROBERT WIGRAM, 


65,142,781 18 5 


«- £736,378 12 4 


640,000 0 0 


£71,503,803 19 11 


SHEET, 3lst December, 1910. 


ASSETS . 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
420,000 0 0 Cash at Bank of England and at Head Office and 
2,580,000 0 0 | Branches : ‘ nt = wie .. 9,891,941 8 10 
3,000,000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice 4,666,111 9 11 


14,558,052 18 9 
2th " Eagiten Gore t Securiti 
nglis yvovernment secur es 
5,150,000 0 0 | (Of which £115,500 is lodged for 
public accounts) 


Indian and Colonial Government Se- 
curities; Debenture, Guaranteed, 
and Preference Stocks of British 
Railways; British Corporation, and 
Waterworks Stocks wn nen 

Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, 
and other Investments dow one 


8,437,492 17 8 


1,114,643 9 2 
7,269,051 4 1 
975,432 210 
——— 16681,09 4 7 
38,509,801 19 6 


1,114,643 9 2 
639,329 711 


BILLS DISCOUNTED, LOANS, &c. ... ii oe 

LIABILITY of CUSTOMERS for ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per 
| Contra ... ove os ‘ ose eve eee eee ose 
BANK PREMISES in London and Country 


96,378 12 4 
£71,503,803, 19 11 


— 





“R. T. HAINES, | 
T. ESTALL, - Joint General Managers. 
D. J. H. CUNNICK, J 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Corre- 
spondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts 


through any of the Branches, free of charge. 


At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in 
the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. ae 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks 
and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. , 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. , 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Heac 


Office, and at any of the Bank’s branches. 
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is taken by the United States in a year of prosperity. Another 
third of the supply is taken by Great Britain and Germany 
in approximately equal shares. 


SenaTOR ALDRICH’s BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORMS. 


Ar Washington, last Wednesday week, Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich’s long-awaited “ plan for the revision of the national 
banking legislation,” as he calls it, was made public. It 
does not contemplate the establishment of a central bank. 
It is so far from what most persons have expected Mr. Ald- 
rich to propose that to those who have not been in his 
confidence it came as a surprise. The plan was submitted 
to the National Monetary Commission, at a meeting called 
for the purpose, but Senator Aldrich was not present. When 
the hour came for the formal promulgation of what the now 
unpopular champion of Protection and Trusts is known to 
regard as the crowning constructive effort of his life, he was 
speeding southward on a search for health. His communi- 
cation was presented to the Commission by the vice-chair- 
man, Representative Vreeland, of New York. In his letter 
Senator Aldrich declared that a central bank would not 
meet the needs of the situation. He uses the term only once, 
when he says :— 

“While we have found much that is admirable in the 
operation of the various government banks of Europe, none 
of them is applicable to our needs here. ‘The good results 
which they obtain can, I believe, be reached without the 
creation of such a central bank. I feel that the plan which 
is proposed reaches those results without being open to the 
objections which may well be brought against such an institu- 
tion.” 

What Senator Aldrich proposes is the establishment of 
the “Reserve Association of America,’’ representing what 
might be called a federation of local associations formed 
by national banks. Those in his confidence, writes a corres- 
pondent of the “Evening Post,” drew particular attention 
to the pains which they said he had taken to provide against 
control of the Association by anybody. On this point, in 
his letter to the Commission, he says himself that he be- 
lieves the Association, organised as he proposes, could not 
be “controlled by ambitious monetary interests or dominated 
by political influence.” The headquarters of the Reserve 
Association is to be at Washington, so that it will be geo- 
graphically removed from the influences of Wall Street. 
It will ultimately control the currency, and it will also have 
an official rate of discount. But of course it is quite pre- 
mature to assume that the scheme, or anything like it, will 
ever become law. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STocK. 


On the same day on which Senator Aldrich’s report 
appeared at Washington, the Pennsylvania Railroad direc- 
tors, meeting at their headquarters in Philadelphia, adopted 
resolutions to submit to the annual meeting a proposition 
to increase the capital stock by $100,000,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad stock has already been autho- 
rised to the extent of $500,000,000 (about a hundred millions 
sterling), of which $412,600,000 is now outstanding. The 
additional $100,000,000 authorisation, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders at their annual meeting in March, 
will make $600,000,000 authorised. The company has out- 
standing $10,000,000 convertibles due in 1912 and $86,000,000 
due in 1915, a total of $96,000,000. The balance of the 
authorised stock, $87,400,000, is more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the conversion of the bonds, which are convertible 
at 140 and 150 for the two issues respectively. But if the 
bonds were not converted before their maturity, the com- 
pany would have to provide more than the present autho- 
rised stock for the purpose of retiring them. It is the 
policy of the Pennsylvania to provide a large authorisation 
of stock ahead of the company’s actual needs, to be used by 
the directors from time to time and in such amounts as the 
company’s purposes call for. The last sale of stock to the 
stockholders, approximately $83,000,000, was almost all re- 
quired for refunding purposes. In March last $60,000,000 
5 per cent. notes and in July last $20,000,000 6 per cent. 
bonds were paid off with the proceeds of the stock issued. 
The Pennsylvania has finished its splendid but costly 
New York tunnel extension and terminal station during 
the past year, has acquired $20,000,000 stock of the 


Pennsylvania Co., and has made considerable cash advances 
to the Long Island and other subsidiary lines for improve- 
ment work. 


| 


Bank .REPORTS. 


The London County and Westminster report covers the 
first year of working since the amalgamation. Time is 
naturally required before an undertaking formed by the 
fusion of two such banks as the London and County and the 
London and Westminster can develop its full power, but the 
results of the past year are most satisfactory, even without 
taking account of the difficulties which must have been met. 
The profits for the year were £883,441, out of which the 
dividend of 20 per cent., free of income tax, absorbs £700,000, 
investments depreciation £125,000, and bank premises 
£50,000. In addition to the amount taken from profits, 
£200,000 has been withdrawn from the Reserve for writing 
down investments. The Reserve, however, is still over 
£4,000,000 larger than that of any other English bank. 

The National Provincial Bank of England has felt the 
depreciation in gilt-edged securities very severely, for it has 
a larger sum invested in British Government stocks than 
any other English bank, except the Bank of England. For 
1909 £20,000 was applied from profits to the writing down of 
these securities, while for last year £130,000 was taken from 
profits and £200,000 from the Reserve Fund. This is suffi- 
cient to write down Consols to 78, and it is highly improba- 
ble, therefore, that any large sum will have to be provided 
for writing down purposes again, and the recovery in 
Consols which is now hoped for will be very beneficial. The 
total profits of the ‘bank were £736,379 as compared with 
£629,166 for 1909—a most satisfactory increase. The divi- 
dend was at the usual rate of 17 per cent., and, as before, 
free of income tax. The directors, however, intend to follow 
the example of other Boards and pay future dividends less 
tax. The Chairman, when informing the shareholders of 
this intention, stated that the proprietors should not suffer, 
and an increase in the rate of dividend paid may, therefore, 
be expected from the current year. 

LvcELLUM. 














PURE WOOL 





Do your Bedding and Night- 
wear give you a cold shiver? 
Jaeger Pure Wool Pyjamas & 
Night Dresses do not chill, and 


are healthy. There are many 
designs and sizes. 


The Jaeger Pure Wool Sheets are 
silkily soft; the Camel-hair Blankets 
are warm and light. 

Just try them ! 


Further particulars of Night Wear and 
Bedding are sent on application. 


LoNDON : 
126, Regent St., W. 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102, Kensington High St., W. 
30, Sloane St., S.W. 
115, Victoria St., S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 
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ONDON GOUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) LIMITED. 








CAPITAL £14,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000 | RESERVE FUND - - §4,050,000 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, ESQ., Deputy-Chairman. 


Joint Managers: 


ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office). 
THOMAS JAMES RUSSELL (Colenies and Agencies). 
FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 


Joint Secretaries : 
AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE. | GEOFFREY PAGET. 


HEAD OFFICE - - 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE - 21, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


WEST END OFFICE - - 1, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
FOREIGN BRANCH - . 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1910. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
CapiITaL—Subscribed a : ... £14,000,090 £ 8. d. e £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid ... i ia .. 93,500,000 0 0 In hand and at Bank of England 
RESERVE 4,050,000 0 0 and other Banks ‘ aa 11,054,781 11 0 
CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ... ... ss «ss 76516534 5 4 At Call and Short Notice... ... 15,388,672 1 4 





———-— 24,443,453 12 4 
BILLS DISCOUNTED _... eee ue ene a oe ++» 14,210,138 15 11 
1,571,992 0 11 INVESTMENTS— 


CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, COMMISSION 
LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including provision 


for contingencies ... . : ‘ nicl 21,352,000 1 
[C7 Ra . “WE . /Onsols (oO which 9 | Ss 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS , ove 5,164,539 2 2 lodged for Public Accounts), and 
LIABILITY BY ENDORSEMENT (Bills negotiated for other Securities of, or guaranteed 
Customers) vilin he set ia ia awe vas 14,456 3 9 by the British Government 6,347,041 8 3 
Contingent Liability on Endorsements £49,241 ——— —, po 
REBATE on Bills not due ... ate are wie one io 62,702 18 0 Railway Stocks and Debentures 1,511,595 12 2 
- . a " . j Colonial Government Securities, 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE, as below... “i wt so 506,229 110 British Corporation Stocks, and 
British Railway Debenture 





Stocks ‘ a 1,288,200 6 1 
Other Investments... wie von 688,399 18 8 
—_—— — 9,835,237 5 2 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS ... ... 36,143,785 14 0 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, as per 
contra . ae me wail a “ MS 5,164,539 2 2 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ENDORSEMENT, as per 
contra ... sad ia oe ‘ ins : ~ 14,456 3 9 


BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, less amounts 


written off) ... 1,574,842 18 8 
































£91,386,453 12 0 £91,386,453 12 0 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr, 
£2 s. d. £ s. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers ... ons one os an 715,440 4 3 By Balance brought forward from 3lst December, 1909 147,787 19 9 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income » Gross Profit for the year, after making provision 
Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration 1,159,192 13 2 for Bad Debts and Contingencies, and including 
, Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account .. 62,702 18 0 Rebate brought forward from 3lst December last 2,820,776 17 6 
» Interim Dividend of 10 per cent., paid in August 
last eee ee cae) ee eel Gas 350,000 0 0 | 
» Investments Accounts (Depreciation) ... il “ 125,000 0 O 
» Bank Premises Account ane _ wi ae - 50,000 0 0 { 
» Further Dividend of 10 per cent., | 
payable lst February next 
(making 20 per cent. for the year) £350,000 0 0 
» Balance carried forward ite se 156,229 1 10 | 
—_ ——— 506,220 110 | 
_£2,968,564 17 3 | £2,968,564 17 3 
GOSCHEN, ; A. M. HAWTHORN, , 
WALTER LEAF, Directors. T. J. RUSSELL, | Joint 
ERIC BARRINGTON, F. W. HOWETT, j Managers. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns 
received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and 
examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 


So as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company. 


LONDON, 17th January, 1911. FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A.,) : 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., j . auditors. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
‘ (Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, * Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
‘Nineteenth Century Poets”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C. mmittee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s.per term, New term now commencing. Write 
for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, nr. Reading 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded 
in February next, among them an open one for boys between 
12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. Entries not later 
than Ist February, 1911. 
For particulars and prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 
C. I. Evans, M.A. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





Farm, 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


THE NATION. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 


feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILpD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


——— 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.58.0. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head Master: ARTHUR RowntTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Preparation for ‘Universities : Citizenship Course: 
Leisure Hour Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


EUGEN SANDOWV says: 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long wished 
for, and I would never be without it. 








Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. Plasmon Oats, 6d. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


| 


} 
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OONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 














TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). 


PALESTINE, EGY?T, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES, March 9. 


£26 : 5. 


Plans from THE CRUISING CO. LTD, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N,W. 





BANKING. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 24 per cent 

er annum. : 
° CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
5. Princes Street, Mansion House, 26t/ January, 1911. 





PARR'S BANK (LIMITED). 


Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office ani Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is Two and One-Hali per cent. per annum until further 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 


Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 26th January, 1911. 





BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SouTHAMPTON BuiLp1ncs, HicH Ho.sorn, W.C. 


} per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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HOTELS & 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 





Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Ziinesiey Hotel—" Bookcraft, London.” 





LONDON. 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc. 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 7, Euston Square, W.C. ma 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Promenade Resi- 
dence in the Kingdom. Every kind of bath. 
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PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREB'S OAFES, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 











LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. ___Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Ol. a. Tel. ais. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of *‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind. 

‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 

ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgzAL RESIDENCE. 
_ Sun un Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S ) (Royal Exeter) Hotel. _ Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _ Richard, Man 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sera. 


EAL, 





; H. J. Preston. 
E Richard, Manager. 














BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL , HOTEL OTEL (MacGregor’ ‘9. ___ Scotland’s - ) leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


8. R. Jefferson. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 


LLANELLY 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON er 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 
































NOTICE. 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 


PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 
Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Central 4511. 


Telegrams: ‘ Nationetta,”’ London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
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Rediews. 


TURGENEV.* 


It is now twenty-seven years since Turgenev died, and as yet 
very little of value has been written in English concerning 
him. Mr. Lloyd, whose aim is highly praiseworthy, has 
had to depend upon French sources for most of his in- 
formation, and these are perfunctory, to say the least of it. 
M. Haumant’s “La Vie et L’CEuvre”’ is useful, but is per- 
vaded by that self-complacency of the French mind which 
narrows the horizon. Pavlovsky’s scrappy “souvenirs” of 
Turgenev in Paris are unreliable, Delines’s book is helpful, 
and Vogiié’s insight to Turgenev’s nature carries us nearer 
to the truth than do any of the later critics, such as 
Waliszewski or Brickner, though these, in turn, compare 
favorably with Mr. Maurice Baring’s unhappy essay in 
depreciation. We must wait till Vengerov’s book and 
Turgenev’s “Literary Recollections’’ have been translated 
from the Russian. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd’s book may be 
helpful to English readers. He has had the idea of re- 
telling the stories of the novels and of many of the tales and 
sketches in biographical order, and of interspersing his 
criticism with anecdotes, from all quarters, of Turgenev’s 
life and sayings. If the effect of the whole be a little jumbled 
and vague, the fault is not altogether Mr. Lloyd’s. Turgenev 
moved against a cosmopolitan background, and to show his 
figure in just perspective demands in a writer not only in- 
sight and exact knowledge, but artistic force and flexibility. 
Mr. Lloyd’s chief excellence is his sympathy with his sub- 
ject. He understands very well that to comprehend Russian 
life and feeling we must, first of all, resist those pre- 
conceptions, mental and moral, which, like our history and 
traditions, are a stumbling-block in the Slav atmosphere. 
Mr. Lloyd is both intelligent and sympathetic, but on most 
of his pages there is evidence either that he does not grasp 
the fine shades of Turgenev’s pictures, or that, in trying to 
interpret them to us, he is betrayed by journalistic idioms. 
Here, again, it seems unreasonable to say that Turgenev’s 
work should be criticised in commonplace terms, but the 
exquisite clarity and the poetic shades of the master’s 
thought are certainly wronged by any abstracts that are 
mediocre in style. 


Frequently Mr. Lloyd seems to go astray, through 
excess of emphasis, and through confusing the rela- 
tive values of greys and blacks. Thus, on “ Virgin 
Soil’’ and “ Fathers and Sons,’’ he remarks, Turgenev “ has 
expressed the very kernel of his disillusion’; and again, of 
the latter novel he says “its pessimism is infinitely less 
sombre than that of ‘ Virgin Soil.’’’ But “ Virgin Soil” 
also strikes a new, expectant note; it is at bottom a brief 
for the new party, for the subterranean forces of “ Under- 
ground Russia,’’ whose courage had moved Turgenev’s 
enthusiasm. Again, our author talks of “the inner despair 
and dryness of disillusion that one finds in the pages of 
‘Rudin,’ ”’ and also of “its dispiriting effect ’’; but this is 
merely a refraction in the English glass. Turgenev had few 
illusions after thirty; he was indeed born clairvoyant, with 
a bias towards poetic melancholy. But this does not imply 
that he had any dryness, or that “Rudin” is necessarily 
“the book of despair.”” “Rudin” is simply the study of 
a special type of Russian Liberal in the ’fifties that talked 
away life and never arrived at action. Similarly, Nezhdanov, 
in “Virgin Soil” is simply the study of a later type of 
Young Russian, a type that was doomed to be crushed 
immediately it essayed action. The Englishman is apt to 
he disconcerted by the tragic ending of many or most of 
Turgenev’s stories, to be frightened by the author’s irony, 
or to be impressed by “that hesitating mockery with which 
he so often chills those who would penetrate too intimately 








into his dream,’”’ as Mr. Lloyd puts it. But this is because 
the Englishman does not understand Russian history, or 
the paralysis of Russia’s intellectual and moral energies 
under the gloomy régime of Nicholas I. It is this great 
historical background, sombre indeed, that gives meaning to 
Turgenev’s “recognition of the essential cruelty of life”’; 
it is the history of the national soul, of its innermost 
malady, of the waste of the tender and finer natures, and 
of their defeat by the coarse and unscrupulous, or by the 
brutalities of fact that lend the great artist’s pictures their 
atmosphere of unerring fate. 

If we seem ungrateful to Mr. Lloyd for his spirited analy- 
ses, we may add that we should be more cordial if the burden 
of his criticism had not referred to the existence of “ two 
Turgenevs,’’ one “luminous, receptive, impassive, with a 
deep love of nature and a sympathy for his fellow men”’; 
the other equally sensitive, but “suspicious almost to the 
point of malady, distrustful alike of nature and man, 
sombre with the ineradicable doubt of the ultimate purpose 
of life.’”” This is but poor psychology. It was the 
“luminous and receptive Turgenev’”’ that was, rightly, dis- 
trustful of nature; it was “ the sympathetic Turgenev ’’ that 
penetrated the vanity and weakness and folly of mankind; 
it was “the sombre Turgenev’’ that was “ delicately 
merciful when he is probing the depths of youth’s troubled 
heart.’’ The two men are indivisibly one. ‘“ Suspicious ’’ is 
the last word to apply to Turgenev’s gentle, candid, and 
affectionate nature, for the word is connoted with morbid 
distrust or proneness to imagine evil, without proof. But 
Turgenev is always so just in his analysis of the national 
drama, in his reading of character, in his insight into tend- 
encies, that no man has been able to correct him. They 
said that “ Virgin Soil’’ was a failure, but Sipydgin, the 
reactionary Liberal, rules Russia to-day in the person of 
M. Stolypin. They called Solémin, the foreman, “a 
Russian wonder of the deep,’’ but the majority of the Revo- 
lutionists in the last struggle-were drawn from the working- 
class. The English reader must always remember that 
Turgenev was vilified by men of all parties, because he re- 
mained an artist, and drew men as he found them, without 
fear or favor. The element in Turgenev that Mr. Lloyd 
christens “suspicion’’ was simply the Slav’s relentless 
critical insight. Mr. Lloyd cites the story, told by Delines, 
of the man X, who grossly abused Turgenev’s generosity, 
and whose future turpitude was predicted to the letter by 
the great novelist. 

It is true that Turgenev suffered bitterly from 
the ingratitude, the meanness, the stupidity of the 
generation that was heavily in his debt; he, the mildest and 
most truthful of men, received more abuse in his lifetime 
than has any Russian author before or since. That is one of 
his titles to honor. Of course, Turgenev was a pessimist, 
but not in the ordinary sense of the word. His pessimism 
never impaired his love for his fellows, dimmed his feeling 
for beauty, or weakened his faith in courage, in the saving 
forces of love and pity. He faced the black gulf of disease, 
weariness of life and death, with a perfect comprehension of 
the littleness of human effort, and of the eternal recurrence 
of the old problems under new guises. No doubt the spinal 
malady which killed him was creeping on him stealthily for 
years, and tinging his thought with the premonitory 
shadow of death; but he never succumbed mentally, even 
under the grip of physical agony. Mr. Lloyd brings out 
well the relations of the great novelist with his French 
circle, though we should have been grateful for the precise 
verdicts passed on him and his work by the dozen men who 
were most intimate with both. We must deprecate Mr. Lloyd’s 
attempt to read a personal confession into “ The Diary of a 
Superfluous Man.’’ “There can be little doubt that in this 
almost oppressively intimate book, Turgenev uttered some 
of the festering secrets of his soul,” is an example of those 


©" es Basten Rafenmen” Be J. A. T. Llovd. Stanley | Journalistic criticisms which are too coarse in the shades of 


Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


black and white. “A festering secret” is a phrase that 
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may be applied to any man, rather than to the man pre- 
eminent for his magnanimity and utter lack of egoism. How- 
ever, Mr. Lloyd’s pages are always readable, and should be 
helpful. 





THE HIDDEN CITY.* 


As the sub-title tells us, Sir Francis Younghusband’s volume 
contains a complete history of the relations between the 
Indian Government and Tibet from the time of Warren 
Hastings up to the present day. But far the greater part is, 
naturally, occupied with a detailed account of the so-called 
“ mission ” conducted with so much skill and success by Sir 
Francis Younghusband himself rather more than six years 
ago. There have been few expeditions so fascinating to the 
imagination, or so full of reward for the spirit of discovery. 
Of the unknown lands still left on the earth’s surface, Tibet 
was the most secluded. Of all the great cities of earth, there 
was only one still undiscovered, and that was Lhasa. Before 
Sir Francis led his mission there, only one Englishman hzd 
so much as set eyes on it. Charles Lamb’s friend, Manning, 
reached it many years ago, but his account was scanty, and 
no one followed him. Tibet remained the land of mystery, 
and Lhasa was the hidden city. The country was isolated 
by the highest mountains of the world. Even to reach the 
frontier, the very pass between mountains rose to a height 
equal to the summit of Mont Blanc, and beyond the frontier 
lay a region with passes of equal altitude, and unexplored 
valleys, and turquoise lakes, and the upper courses of un- 
known rivers. It used to be said that Lord Curzon ordained 
the mission as an excuse for exploration. If he had gone 
with the mission himself, we could well have believed it. 
For what private or international crime might not a man 
commit for such a chance as that? 

Lord Curzon, however, did not go, and, though he may 
have hoped the exploration of Lhasa would add brilliancy 
to his term of office, he provided other reasons for obtaining 
the Home Government’s consent. These reasons are fully 
discussed by Sir Francis, who gives them entire support. 
The chief object of the “ mission,’’ he maintains, was “to 
regularise and humanise’”’ the intercourse that had always 
existed between India and Tibet across the thousand miles 
of common frontier. It was hoped to make trade more 
secure and more profitable, and to check the occasional 
quarrels and raids. If it seems strange to regularise and 
humanise intercourse by sending a mission in the shape of 
a powerful armed force with batteries of guns, Sir Francis 
only replies that this is the manner of establishing friend- 
ship best understood by the Oriental mind. 

But at the back of all these peaceful excuses, one per- 
ceives a deeper motive in the ancient bugbear of Russian 
aggression. There were rumors, at the time, of mysterious 
envoys passing between the Dalai Lama in Lhasa and the 
Tsar in the Winter Palace. It was even believed that China 
was about to hand Tibet over to Russia, on condition that 
Russia would support China’s proper integrity nearer home. 
In those days, before Japan had revealed the measure of 
Russian incapacity and corruption, the shadow of Russia 
seemed to spread over Asia like an irresistible thunder-cloud. 
Sir Francis admits it was all a mistake. “If Russia had 
been the friend she is now,”’ he writes, “ and if our influence 
in Lhasa had been unmistakable, it would have been easier 
to take such a view’’—namely, that, since Russia could 
never invade India across Tibet and over the Himalayas, we 
had no cause to be so touchy about her action there. 
“And,” he adds, “it is, indeed, in my opinion, the right 
view now to take.’’ Such a sentence springs from one of the 
strangest reversals of opinion ever known in history. The 
very politicians whose first principle in foreign politics it 
was to check Russian encroachment towards India, are now 
almost exhorting Russia to occupy Northern Persia, establish 
a naval base on the Persian Gulf, and even to link up the 
Russian railway system with the Indian railways at 
Quetta, so that the path of Russian invasion may be open 
by sea and land, while all our elaborate defences on the 
North-West Frontier may be turned without effort. And just 
because Russia is now such a friend! In the whole history 
of diplomacy there has never been so strange and unreasoning 


* “India and Tibet.” By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.LE 
Murray. 21s. net. 








a reversal as we have seen in regard to Russian intentions 
since the “ mission”’ started for Tibet. 

But having once resolved upon the enterprise, Lord 
Curzon selected his instrument with fine judgment. No one 
could have been better fitted for the task than Sir Francis 
Younghusband. He was distinguished equally for his 
adventurous journeys through Central Asia, and for his high 
services in Chitral. He had known South Africa too, and 
everywhere had displayed the same union of patience with 
quick resolve. He was both a soldier and a diplomatist, but 
beyond these he was a thoughtful and well-informed man, 
an acute observer of men and nature, not afraid of reflection, 
as most British officers are, and touched with an imaginative 
power very rare in our diplomatists. It is these high 
qualities that make him the conspicuous writer he is, and 
give to this volume its special attraction. They raise him 
above the rank of the ordinary public servant at his best, 
though the average of our public service is high. He makes 
us feel the truth of his contradiction to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
theory in praise of the commonplace :— 

““ Mr. Roosevelt said (at the Cambridge Union) that in publie 
life and in the army geniuses were not wanted, but that what 
was recognised were average men with the ordinary qualities 
developed by the men themselves to an extraordinary degree. 
In this I must profoundly disagree. It is not the ordinary 
average man, however much he may develop his mediocrity, 
that is most wanted. It is the exceptional man. It is the 
man with just that touch which we cannot possibly define, but 
vhich we all instinctively recognise as genius. It is the 
genius alone who,’ when the occasion arises, will flash a ray 
through these masses of ordinary men, and make them do what 
they would never do with any amount of development of their 
ordinary plodding qualities. And it is of the highest im- 
portance to find out these exceptional men.” 

The book is written with all modesty, but every reader 
will recognise in the author one of these exceptional men, 
fortunately discovered. We say this the more readily 
because there is much in his theories of Indian government, 
and in his criticism of the relations between Whitehall and 
India, with which we cannot agree. But when once the 
“mission ’’ started, passing to its doom, as all the surround- 
ing inhabitants believed, into an unknown land cut off by 
desert and perpetual snow, then we realise that here was the 
right man to direct and control it. For a full year he re- 
mained at the end of a long and most arduous line of com- 
munications, patiently negotiating with Tibetans and 
Chinese, enduring their endless delays and postponements, 
endeavoring to win his object without hostility. Then came 
the rapid advance to Lhasa, which from the first he had 
foreseen. On August 3rd, 1904, he could write :— 

“The goal of so many travellers’ ambitions was actually 
in sight ! The goal, to attain which we had endured and 
risked so much, and for which the best efforts, of so many 
had been concentrated, had now been won. Every obstacle 
which Nature and man combined could heap in our way had 
been finally overcome, and the sacred city, hidden so far and 
deep behind the Himalayan ramparts, and so jealously guarded 
from strangers, was full before our eyes.” 

One may regret the tearing away of mystery’s veil. 
One may regret that not a single city is now left unknown 
in the world. But for the man who thus first entered 
Lhasa in triumph, it must have been a great moment of life. 
When, about seven weeks later, his treaty was signed, his 
task completed, and he received his orders to return, he tells 
us how he went: alone into a mountain place and looked 
down upon the sacred city in her purple haze :— 

“ Such experiences,” he adds, ‘‘ are only too rare, and they 
but too soon become blurred to the actualities of daily inter- 
course and practical existence. Yet it is these few fleeting 
moments which are reality. In these only we see real life. The 
rest is the ephemeral, the unsubstantial. And that single hour 
on leaving Lhasa was worth all the rest of a lifetime.” 

The chief points of his treaty were ultimately disallowed 
by the Home Government. The Chumbi Valley was not re- 
tained, and we abandoned the right of keeping a British 
agent to Lhasa. To the surrender of such points, Sir Francis 
himself attributes the aggression of China in Tibet and the 
present chaos into which Tibetan government has fallen. It 
would take us much too far to discuss the full bearings of a 
situation which has brought the Dalai Lama, “the Great, 
Good, Self-existent Buddha of Heaven,” as a refugee to 
Calcutta, appealing for our assistance, and will probably 
soon bring him to London. But the author’s last three or 

four chapters should be carefully studied by all who wish to 
learn the truth of the position as it appears to one whose 
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knowledge is intimate and first-hand. With one of his 
minor proposals we entirely agree. He shows what an 
advantage it would be for the Secretary of State for India to 
obtain some personal knowledge of the country either before 
or during his office. We are convinced that nothing could 
be more desirable, provided only that the Secretary freed 
himself from the limitations of official circles. “Even a 
week in a railway train,’’ says Sir Francis, “is better than 
not seeing India at all.’? How grateful we are for the truth 
of that saying, after all the weary scorn poured out by Anglo- 
Indian officials and their wives upon “ Pagett, M.P.”! 





A FRENCH CRITIC OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 


Tus work of 300 pages is in some ways the most remark- 
able book on George Meredith which has been published. 
To begin with, it is saturated with that extreme intelli- 
gence which marks French critics as the sanest and most 
enlightened in the world. Secondly, the actual account 
of Meredith’s life is the fullest we have yet come across ; 
and, thirdly, M. Photiadés views Meredith from the French 
standpoint, and, in doing so, casts a new light on him 
(especially in regard to his place in European literature), 
which would have been an almost impossible feat for an 
Englishman. 

His writing is remarkably free from the bias of precon- 
ceived theories, and, although an admirer, he never loses the 
just balance of the critical attitude. Perhaps, however, he 
tends to lay too much stress on the philosophy of Meredith 
as apart from his art. It is rather singular to find this 
in a modern French critic. Possibly the explanation lies in 
the fact that, of all literary philosophers, the philosophy 
of George Meredith is the least literary. The pessimism of 
a Flaubert, the optimism of a Hugo, cannot well be divorced 
from the personality of the writer; that is to say, they are 
the literary expression of an individual idiosyncrasy rather 
than the reasoned philosophy of a thinker; whereas the 
ideas of Meredith could be stated in a text-book without 
mention of the works in which he embodies them. Un- 
doubtedly this is more of a weakness than a strength, the 
object of art being essentially to create, not to expound; 
but this is not the question here. It is easy, therefore, 
to see that to a Continental mind the books of Meredith 
may well carry the fascination of a novel theory, impressive 
as it is through the vital energy of his men and women. 

The first chapter of M. Photiadés’s work is an inter- 
esting account of a conversation he had with Meredith at 
Box Hill in 1908. These are absorbing pages, as Meredith 
spoke freely of his contemporaries and of other famous men 
in literature and art A couple of extracts will show the 
level reached :— 

* Soyons justes!... Lord Tennyson, que j’admire, a le trés 
enviable honneur et le miraculeux privilége d’avoir fait chanter 
notre vilaine langue monosyllabique. Or, un musicien anglais, 
c’est en quelque sorte l’oiseau bleu... Que diable composer avec 
des mots d’un seul pied, avec un vocabulaire qui clopine et 
sautille? Nous disposons d’une mauvaise fifite. Elle est gréle et 
aigrelette. Shakespeare en a joué comme par un tour de force; 
Milton, avec plus d’aisance... Enfin, plus prés de nous, Tennyson 
et Swinburne ont modulé sur ce piétre instrument une mélodie 
grave, chaleureuse et de trés longue haleine...”’ 


Chapter II., dealing with the life of Meredith, is, as 
we have said, the best informed résumé of the facts we have 
met with. M. Photiadés had, of course, the advantage of 
perusing the obituary notices, which, in a few cases, brought 
forward fresh facts; but it is obvious that he has gleaned 
information widely. The next chapter, “The Imagination 
of George Meredith,” is not only the longest in the book, 
but to Englishmen, at least, the one dull chapter. In order 
to give an idea of Meredith’s imaginative qualities, M. Pho- 
tiadés has selected one book, “The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond,” and has given a précis of it, together with a 
running commentary, largely interspersed with quotations, 
amounting to well over 100 pages. It is right to remember, 
however, that M. Photiadés is not writing for the English 
but for the French, to whom Meredith is, to all intents and 
purposes, hardly more than a name. No doubt it seemed 
fit under these circumstances to bring before his public an 
actual work, in order to prove to them, not only Meredith’s 


*“ George Meredith.” Par Constantin Photiadés. 
Armand Colin. fr. 50. 
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ideas of what a novel should be, but also the style of lan- 
guage in which he develops them. His reasons for choosing 
“Harry Richmond”’ are as follows :— 


** Quoique ce livre ne passe pas les autres en profondeur, 
c’est celui auquel beaucoup de trés bons esprits accordent leur 
préférence, parce que nulle part la fantaisie de Meredith n’a 
aussi largement ouvert les ailes. En effet, n’étant pas retenu 
dans Harry Richmond par des arriéres-pensées philosophiques, 
George Meredith a pu lacher en plein ciel son imagination, 
et celle-ci, joyeuse d’étre libre, a déployé pour la premiére fois 
toute l’ampleur de son envergure.” 


It should be mentioned that both in this chapter and else- 
where M. Photiadés has been at pains to translate his 
quotations into French. 

Chapters IV. and V., dealing respectively with the art 
and doctrine of Meredith, are the most valuable in the 
book. M. Photiadés is himself so well-informed and has 
such keen theories that he treats the nuances of his subject 
like the intricate parts of a highly-finished mechanism. It 
is necessary to read the chapters carefully. He follows 
Meredith from step to step with shrewd and delicate in- 
sight. For instance, here are some incisive remarks from 
chapter IV. :— 


“* A mesure qu’il avance en Age, 4 mesure que sa pensée se 
distille, son dédain pour le médiocre, pour le banal, s’exaspére ; 
il ne réve plus que personnages singuliers en des postures ex- 
travagantes: un pédagogue pour petites-maisons, sir Austin 
Feverel; un négociant grec, dilettante et fanatique, Périclés 
Agriolopoulos; un homme-paon, Sir Willoughby Patterne; des 
aventuriers mégalomanes comme Richmond Roy et la comtesse 
de Saldar; des tribuns exaltés comme Barto Rizzo, Nevil Beau- 
champ, le docteur Shrapnel, ou le socialiste Alvan; des misan- 
thropes ou des hypocondriaques, tels qu’Antoine Hackbut, lord 
Ormont, et lord Fleetwood... 

*** Excentrique? dit Mrs. Lovell—mais cela signifie tout 
simplement, hors du commun. Ce qui est excentrique peut trés 
bien étre naturel.’ 

“Cependant, malgré sa mansuétude souriante pour les 
maniaques, Meredith glorifie toujours l’excellence des hommes 
tempérés, disciplinés, modérateurs de leur corps, de leur esprit, 
de leur ime: Vernon Whitford, Merthyr Powys, Dartrey 
Fenellan, ou Redworth... C’est & eux qu’il réserve son estime la. 
plus tendre...”’ 


The last chapter of all (chapter V.) opens with this 
sentence :— 


“La plupart des poétes ne pensent pas. Ou bien, s’‘ils 
s’avisent de penser, ils deviennent pessimistes...”’ 


which goes to prove what we said earlier in regard to the 
attraction of a philosophy like Meredith’s, which is not 
solely a literary phenomenon. This chapter discusses two 
questions in chief, “la notion de la terre” and “la notion 
de l’esprit comique.”’ Of the first, M. Photiadés observes :— 


‘George Meredith estime que toute morale et toute science 
doivent se fonder sur la notion de la Terre. En effet, comment 
batirons-nous sur l’inconnu? Nous ne connaissons que la Terre, 
‘notre seule amie toujours présente.’ N’est-elle pas la seule 
particule de l’univers soumise a nos observations? notre seul 
asile dans l’immensité?... Les autres conceptions ne sont que 
brouillards ou mirages... Modérons un peu nos élans ambitieux 
vers le Ciel! La terre, en définitive, c’est notre petit ciel 
particulier.” 


And again :— 


“La magie, le vrai miracle, ou, si l’on aime mieux, le 
génie de Meredith consiste 4 considérer la Terre, et toutes les 
choses de la Terre, non du dehors, mais du dedans. C’est la 
son originalité. Bien d’autres, avant lui, parlérent dignement 
de la Nature, surtout en Angleterre ot les poétes font d’ex- 
cellents paysagistes. Mais lui, il n’aime pas la Terre pour 
l'amour de l’idylle ou de l’églogue. Ce n’est ni un /akist en 
retard ni un misanthrope 4 la Jean-Jacques Rousseau, qui 
bafoue la société en lui préchant le retour a |l’état sauvage. 
Pareille reculade irriterait un penseur qui apprécie |’apport 
successif et progressif des civilisations. Encore moins songerait- 
il & remplacer Dieu par la Nature, 4 humilier le christianisme 
au profit du paganisme. Un George Meredith, s’il nous renvoie 
a la Terre, ce n’est pas qu’il adore notre planéte comme un 
fétiche, ni qu’il lui préte une personnalité mystique: nous 
rappeler notre extraction, endiguer notre égoisme, le canaliser 
et lui creuser un lit profond, — tel fut son objet.” 


And of the second :— 

“* Etudier l’Esprit Comique, ce n’est pas étudier le rire, 
mais tout au plus un sourire spécial: le sourire fin, subtil, 
grave, mystérieux, qui se prolonge en une pensée; le sourire 
familier a Léonard de Vinci...” 

But the chapters are full of subtle values. 

In fact, M. Photiadés has written a very able book, 
which will arouse attention. It is enthusiastic without 
being slavish; it is explanatory and yet always critical. 
Moreover, like so many French works of this class, it has 
the quality of aloofness, that arresting quality wherein 
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seem to lurk all manner of silent judgments. It is to be 
hoped that an English translation will appear in due 
course. 





THE ART OF ORATORY.* 


Cicero in his treatise on the art which brought him to fame 
and to destruction drew a sketch of the consummate orator in 
which the judicious were intended to recognise his own por- 
trait. By laying emphasis on industry, he anticipated the 
definition of genius as the capacity for taking pains. The 
speeches chosen by Mr. Paul, whose title should, perhaps, 
have indicated that they are all in our own tongue, may prove 
such an account to be inadequate, but do not prove it to be 
false. The orator is to be master of many other subjects 
than that of his immediate concern. The subtle influence of 
this wider knowledge is compared to the gait of a man who 
has learned to dance. There is rhythm in his walk. But 
the point may be overdone. The industry of preliminary 
study cannot ensure that its effect shall be proportionate 
to its labor. It must at least be admitted that the deepest 
thought is no indispensable part of the orator’s equipment. 
Bright, as Mr. Paul remarks, was no deep thinker, and from 
Cicero’s philosophisings little is to be learned. The true 
tragedy of Burke’s life is that he was outvoted where thought 
made him right, and swept the country with him where 
sentiment made him wrong. Of the lesser industry, the 
self-repression which feels that “to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal is more than to speak in good words 
or in good order,’’ Mr. Paul’s wise selection from Burke, 
the speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, supplies an 
excellent example. It was delivered amid every discourage- 
ment. The country had just passed through an Election like 
that of 1900, in which the voice of reason was drowned by 
the drums of passion. The faithful remnant were denounced 
as Americans and as rebels. In face of a furious majority, 
Burke tried to eschew declamation and all that might give 
needless offence. He avoided the tones that might delight 
his friends, but would be a dinner-bell to his opponents. 
And in one respect the speech was no failure, even though it 
did not turn a single vote. The division was seventy-eight 
to two hundred and seventy. Burke’s policy was rejected 
and America was lost, but at least the folly of a Townshend 
and a Grenville could never be repeated in England. Yet 
again it is a tragic reflection that in Burke’s later efforts 
what we have called the lesser industry was wholly needless. 
When he lost his sense of cause and effect, when he was so 
occupied with the symptoms that he forgot the disease, he 
had only to scream to the people. He was sure of an echo 
from lips white with terror and with passion. It is true 
that the “Reflections”’ are not technically a speech, but 
their method is essentially oratorical. If a definition is to 
insist upon oral delivery, Cicero’s second Philippic must 
disappear from the ranks of speeches. 

What, then, are the essential qualities of the speech 
that deserves to live? Here, we suppose, it may be right 
to distinguish between greatness and success. Mr. Paul 
makes his selection on the principle that “the most suc- 
cessful speeches have been those which combined logic with 
thetoric so as to convince the mind while delighting the 
ear.” Here he has, perhaps, not chosen his epithet with 
all his usual precision. His choice shows that by success 
he does not mean the immediate attainment of the object 
for which the words were spoken. Chatham did not con- 
vince his hearers that England had no right to tax America. 
Grattan in his lifetime pleaded in vain for Catholic emanci- 
pation. Lowe’s last stand against Reform was signally de- 
feated. We suppose Mr. Paul to refer to those speeches whose 
oratorical excellence pleases, or, at least, is admitted by, 
the opponents of their substance. When Aeschines in exile 
declaimed again his last speech at Athens, and his hearers 
expressed their surprise that it had failed of a verdict, 
“You should have heard,’’ he said, “the other man.” His 
frank acknowledgment of supreme art in the work which had 
ruined him might well be adduced by those who maintain 
that the Athenian spirit was rather critical than creative. 
The English genius has something of both qualities, and 
both are well represented in Mr. Paul’s selection, 


We can 





* “ Famous Speeches.”’ Selected and Edited with Introductory 
Notes by Herbert Paul. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 








admire the creative power in Cromwell or Chatham, and 
respect, even though we do not accept, the arguments by 
which Lowe maintained a falling cause. Many, perhaps 
most, men are so constituted that, except in their most 
serious hours, they like better the tickling of the ears than 
the enlightenment of the mind. They revel in the furious 
invective with which Demosthenes destroyed his rival’s 
character, but are not so easily stirred to do battle against 
the Philips of their age. To this weakness Mr. Paul is not 
ready to pander. His orators may be critical, but most 
of them are bent on edifying, in the right sense of a 
much-misused word. Thus even those who failed with their 
contemporaries are successful with posterity. Securi 
judicamus. Something, indeed, we must perforce miss. 
The orator is not quite in the sad case of Betterton and 
Garrick, even though the ancient authority held that 
delivery was the first point, and the second, and the third, 
in oratory. Yet our imagination can hardly reconstruct 
him in his completeness. Lord Rosebery speculates whether 
Chatham would have made a good platform speaker. Such 
an orator as Lord Rosebery may have the power of pre- 
senting to himself the tones, and looks, and gestures which 
could not only move but crush an audience. To most of 
us there comes but a faint echo of the mighty voice, a 
feeble glimmer of the eagle eye. We find less food for our 
emotions, but possibly more for our reason, than did the 
hearers of the voice. 

Mr. Paul’s introductory notes will be read with much 
pleasure. If less epigrammatic than some of his work, 
they are not less sound or judicious. Nor can there be any 
fair quarrel with his selection, though some of his orators 
might be surprised to find themselves denied the company 
of Plunkett. Many of Plunkett’s speeches are, perhaps, 
not available; but that consummate orator did at least 
revise for publication the speech of 1821, on the Catholic 
claims. And some regret may be felt that no room has been 
found for a specimen of Macaulay’s eloquence. Indeed, we 
are not sure but that Macaulay is at his best in his speeches. 
They sometimes show a grasp of principle and a breadth of 
view which do not always mark his other works. Very 
few of them were failures, and, if he had in him little of 
the philosopher, he had most of those qualities which win 
approval from such an audience as his House of Commons. 

It is worth remarking that Mr. Paul’s text of Chatham’s 
speech on the Taxation of America gives the true version 
of a passage which of late has often been quoted in an in- 
correct and inferior form :— 

“Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power. 

Tho taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons 

alone. In legislation the three estates of the realm are alike 

concerned, but the concurrence of the Peers and Crown to 

a tax is only necessary to close with the form of a law. The 

gift and grant is of the Commons alone. The property 

of the Lords, compared with that of the Commons, is as 8 

drop of water in the ocean; and this House represents those 

Commons, the proprietors of the lands, and those proprietors 

virtually represent the rest of the inhabitants.” 

Constitutionalists may object to Chatham’s use of the 
phrase, “ Estates of the Realm,’’ and doubtless the Lords 
have broadened their acres, but the objection does not touch 
the argument, while the inferences to be drawn from the 
change in the facts will not be the same in every mind. 





TYPES OF MEDLAVAL ITALY.* 


Tue history of Italy during the Middle Ages has a more 
than provincial interest ; for even if we count the interspace 
between Roman and Renaissance civilisation as a period of 
darkness, it was in Italy that the struggle was fought out 
against barbarism. The translation of Professor Villari’s 
“ Medieval Italy ’’ will be interesting not only to the student 
but to all who care for a fine story of endeavor—of how men 
rose superior to the confusion and the selfishness of primi- 
tive times. The object of the book is to give in a compre- 
hensible form the results of all that specialisation in docu- 
ments and monuments in which recent historians have been 
employed. It is by no means easy to make history out of 
the mass of material and the confusion of detail; and cer- 





*“* Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII.” By 
Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by C. Hulton. Unwin. 
15s. net. 
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tainly in the history of Italy during the early Middle Ages 

there seems to be no governing idea at work. Nevertheless, 

Professor Villari has succeeded in giving us at least a con- 

secutive account of events. The first part of the book cannot 

be expected to give us more; and yet there are general con- 

ceptions which serve to correct some of the current myths 

with regard to the Italians. It has become very common, 

especially among northern people, to suppose that the 

Italians are irreligious. But, whatever is the case now, 

religious enthusiasm of the very finest type was a motive 
power in medieval Italy. Gregory I., St. Benedict, Leo I., 

St. Francis, Abbot Joachim, Gregory VII., and Arnold of 

Brescia were all natives of Italy. Again, as Professor Villari 

well says, our attention has been too much confined to the 

splendid development in the Renaissance, and we tend to 
forget that Southern Italy and Sicily were homes of culture 
in the twelfth century when the rest of Europe was bar- 
barous. In spite of the succession of events, however, it is 
abundantly clear from medieval Italian history that not 
until men begin to struggle for high ideals is there any 
record worth remembering. The dismal chronicle of the 
adventures and deaths of men and women, savage and sel- 
fish, without the spark of a great idea in them, cannot make 
history. A frivolous personal ambition may serve to color 
romance, but it has no bearing upon the future of mankind. 
Therefore it is that we begin real history with the names of 
such men as Gregory VII. Not that trivial selfishness is 
ever excluded from the record. Gregory writes to the Abbot 
of Cluny, in 1075, that “it is most difficult to find a Bishop 
who is not moved by personal interest.’”’ But Italy begins 
to move forward when once there are men able to hold up 
before the world some vision—however narrow. The quarrel 
between Pope and Emperor was the struggle between great 
forces, and not even the personal ambition of individual 
Popes and Emperors quite took away its grandeur. Then 
there is the coming of a new ideal, connected with the name 
of Arnold of Brescia. We read of the astonishment of Ger- 
mans who beheld in the free Communes of Italy the begin- 
ning of a new social life ; and the second part of the history 
of medizval Italy is interesting to us now chiefly because 
there we find the record of the difficulties against which Milan 
and Florence had to contend. Arnold of Brescia failed in 
his lifetime, “ but we know,” Professor Villari writes, “ that 
he maintained his serenity till the end, declaring that he 
met death in the cause of justice and liberty.’’ His ideals 
were never realised, but he had expressed a conception of 
democracy which was in the end to prove superior to the 
ideals of the Empire and the Papacy. 

The last phase of medieval history is reached with the 
appearance of the new nations. In the struggle between 
France and Boniface VIII. we are aware of a new force 
coming into history, against which even the grandest and 
most spiritual conception of the Papacy could not prevail. 
The unity of the civilised world was no longer to be as 
the Middle Ages had dreamt. Europe was divided into 
nations, and again, even in spite of the meanness or 
triviality of the leading men, we recognise that it was an 
ideal force which built France and England, and destroyed 
Boniface VIII. and the Emperor Henry VII. 

Unfortunately, Professor Villari has not given much 
spate to the explanation of those underlying forces which 
give history all its value. The centuries with which he 
deals are so crowded with events that it is difficult for 
anyone to avoid making a bald chronicle of what should be 
a world-drama. But, if the choice must be made, it is 
better that we should have exactness of detail rather than 
the vague platitudes and the moralising which sometimes 
do duty for philosophic history. Such a summary of events 
as Professor Villari has given us in this book will have 
meaning enough for those who have eyes. Among other 
things, it will appear how often real religious interests are 
opposed by a clerical caste. Such great names as those of 
Hildebrand, or even of Hadrian IV., cannot make us forget 
the mediocrities and worse who, in the name of religion, 
have opposed liberty or suppressed thought. The history 
of medieval Italy is very full of reference to the develop- 
ment of the Papacy, and it is obvious that the ideals of 
many Popes were much lower than those of their con- 
temporaries. Happily the medieval Church never thought 
the Popes above criticism, and so Italy continued to follow 
ideals sometimes in spite of its clergy. History does not 








show any caste or office which has been the special source 
of ideals, and in the movement of ideals alone can we 
find the divine. Why men dream new dreams perhaps 
will never be explained; perhaps we shall never discover 
why civilisation follows barbarism, or why, sometimes, 
selfishness conquers altruism. But at least we know that 
there are great forces moving under the mere succession of 
events. 





WOMEN AND POETS.* — 


— 
Tue relation of the poet’s utterance to experience is a subject 
which yields to penetrating analysis results more suggestive 
and vitally important than, perhaps, any other in the whole 
field of poetry. The truest function of criticism and the 
chief joy of the critic is not to teach, but to learn, and 
only when we feel that the critic in his work is pressing 
close upon the heels of revelation, and himself gathering 
wisdom, can we follow him with delight and profit. When 
a man, out of the store of his knowledge, deliberately essays 
to teach us something concerning so elusive a thing as 
poetry, he will fail with almost inevitable certainty. He 
may know, but the fine edge and suppleness of his know- 
ledge can only be imparted to others at the moment of their 
creation. Later he may be able to give us the formal parts 
of information, the tabulated records of research, but it is 
at the instant of discovery alone that he can bring us 
vision. This relation of utterance to experience, of which 
we have spoken, is of all things the least realisable by any 
formal or foreplanned method, and therein lies its highest 
value as material for the critic. Whoever would come to 
any deep understanding of this matter must set out with 
humility, uncertain of his way, asking for intelligence 
as he goes, and pinning his faith to the fortunes of the 
road. All that is valuable in Mr. Edward Thomas’s new 
book, and a great deal of it is of unquestionable worth, 
is so by reason of this fact. To discuss the influence of 
women on poetry is, in effect, to discuss this relation of 
utterance to experience ; in other words, it is to ascertain, as 
clearly as may be, the connection between the poet’s concep- 
tion of women in his poetry and his actual knowledge of 
women in life. Upon this errand Mr. Thomas sets out 
equipped with very wide reading, an indispensable sense 
of poetic values, and, above all, with a frank recognition 
at the outset that he has much to learn. The result is 
delightful. We follow him step by step through the country 
of his imagination, content that he himself should at times 
be uncertain of his direction, being assured that he has 
instincts sufficiently fine to bring him, and us with him, 
into some new ways of understanding in the end. 

It was inevitable that some parts of a study such as this, 
if it was to be complete, should be a little tedious, and all 
the author’s skill in handling them has not been able to 
save them. Experience without imaginative passion can- 
not create poetry, and where the feminine influence on the 
poets has been merely one of circumstance divorced from 
desire, the result has, of course, been a weakening, if not 
destruction, of the creative faculty. It was, perhaps, neces- 
sary for Mr. Thomas to show us Chatterton writing love 
poems for a friend, and Drayton turning frigid compliments 
for a patroness, but we are glad to leave the contemplation 
of these and turn to his admirable consideration of the im- 
pulse that has led to the production of half the great poetry 
of the world. Speaking of Shelley, he says: 

“A real thing or a real person could be no more to him 
than a new entrance into the enchanted solitude of his own 
soul.” 

And in saying it, he shows that he is a man for whom the 
apparently everlasting problems of Shakespeare and the 
Dark Lady, Sidney and Stella, Shelley and “Epipsychidion ” 
are no bogeys. When we realise that poetry is the transla- 
tion of experience into imaginative vision, we have learnt 
the beginning of wisdom. The actual experience is essential, 
but before transmutation it is of no account to the poet in 
creation, and Mr. Thomas expresses this fact with precision 
and finality. 

Perhaps the most entirely satisfying chapter of the 
book is that dealing with “Women, Nature and Poetry.” 





*“* Feminine Influence on the Poets.” By Edward Thomas. 
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It is the spring singing in him, says Wagner in effect of a 
young poet, not the man himself; let us see whether he will 
sing when he is forty. With subtle penetration Mr. Thomas 
observes how this singing energy gives to the objects of its 
love, and particularly woman and natural beauty, an extra- 
ordinary unity and interweaving. 


“‘ The sight of a fine landscape, recovery from sickness, rain 
in spring, music of bird or instrument or human voice, may at 
any time evoke as the utterance of our hearts the words long 
ago addressed to a woman who never saw them, and is now 
dead. And as these things revive poems in the mind of a 
reader, so certainly they have given birth to some of those 
poems in the minds of poets; and the figure of a woman is 
introduced unwittingly as a symbol of they know not what, per- 
haps only of desire; or, if there is no woman mentioned, it will 
as often as not bring one into the thoughts, and so prove, if 
need were, that hers was the original incantation.” 


From this it is easy to follow Mr. Thomas in his suggestion 
that “poets are not merely writing figuratively when they 
say, ‘My love is like a red, red rose,’ that they are to be 
taken more literally than they generally are.” The whole 
of this chapter shows that, of our younger critics, none has 
more clearly the power of interpretation. 

Generally speaking, it is impossible to dissent from the 
views expressed in this admirable contribution to critical 
literature. Mr. Thomas shows over and over again that the 
presence or absence of the true spirit of poetry in verse is 
never a matter of conjecture with him. There are, however, 
a few statements which at least are open to question. 
“There is no great poem expressing the love of a mother 
or of a father,’”’ is not so startling a statement after a 
moment’s reflection as it appears at first sight, but T. E. 
Brown’s “Aber Stations” is certainly one of the most 
moving lyrics in the language. The chapter on “Women 
as Poets,” for some unexplained reason, stops short at the 
year 1800, and so loses what would have been its chief 
interest, though why, later in the book, we should read that 
“Donne’s wife is, perhaps, the most famous of all poets’ 
wives,” with Elizabeth Barrett Browning to be reckoned 
with, we do not know. Again, to say that Cowper’s poem 
“To Mary”’ makes not only Sidney but Wordsworth slight 
and painted is at least unbalanced. Finally, there is an 
occasional carelessness of expression, such as “it is colored 
over by a feminine coloring and as much by a lack: of 
masculine coloring,” which is not sense, and “like what,” 
which is ugly. These things, however, are but trifles, and 
would not be worth mentioning if the book were of less 
general excellence. Very rarely is Mr. Thomas less than 
interesting, and at his best, and he is here at his best fre- 
quently, he has just those qualities that are of permanent 
value in criticism. He is constantly leading us to some 
fresh aspect of the meaning of poetry, or giving fresh signi- 
ficance to accepted formule. The evident delight with which 
he makes his discoveries is infectious, and it is just this 
that we most desire when following the critic. As the high- 
est triumph of the poet is to make the reader exercise his 
imagination, and so become, for the time being, a poet him- 
self, so it is the critic’s finest achievement to sharpen his 
readers’ faculty of penetration and make them, for the 
time being, themselves constructive critics. 





MESSER GIORGIO.* 


OnE can safely say that not a single biography of any one 
of the masters of the Italian Renaissance has ever been pub- 
lished that did not contain some reference to Giorgio 
Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters.”’ It is true that no 
authority of the olden time is more open to a charge of 
inaccuracy; and he is, as often as not, quoted in order to 
be disproved. It is also true that his own artistic per- 
formance was not such as to impress posterity with the 
critical value of his opinion upon the great men of whom he 
wrote. Yet the fact remains that the “Lives,” whatever 
their shortcomings, were the fount and origin of all that has 
been written since upon the masters of the late Renaissance. 
For that reason, then, if for no other, the little painter-archi- 
tect of Arezzo is among the Immortals. He is famous by virtue 
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of his indispensability ; if the painters of his time could have 
done without his energetic, self-important presence among 
them, no art-student, certainly no art critic, of to-day can 
afford to despise his record of those painters. ; It is, therefore, 
only bare justice that he should himself be the 
subject of an adequate biography. As Mr. Carden points 
out, there was plenty of material to hand. Vasari himself 
appended an autobiography to the second edition of the 
“Lives ’’ ; and when Bottari published a new edition of the 
work, he added a compilation from Vasari’s own 
letters. This latter production, with the very slight emenda- 
tions made in it by later Italian historians, had hitherto 
been allowed to stand, despite the fact that the autobio- 
graphy and the letters often contradict one another, and a 
large amount of collateral evidence was ignored. The sifting 
of this evidence has been Mr. Carden’s task, and his success 
is such as to place all students of Vasari and of the late 
Renaissance under a deep debt of gratitude. The moment, 
too, of the book’s appearance is happily chosen, since in 
the course of the next summer occurs the quattrocentenary 
of Vasari’s birth. 

Mr. Carden has not approached the subject in the spirit 
of a blind apologist: he is merely anxious to do his subject 
the justice that is his due. Thus he hardly attempts to 
defend Vasari’s paintings; but he suggests that his paint- 
ings have been allowed, somewhat harshly, to damage the 
reputation of his architecture. The modern consensus of 
opinion is that his painting was mediocre and uninspired. 
Mr. Carden freely admits the justice of this view; but in 
explaining why Vasari fails to call forth our enthusiasm, 
he does something to extenuate the failure. It was, to start 
with, an uninspired and uninspiring age that saw Vasari’s 
artistic triumphs. The Renaissance, except in Venice, was 
dying of inanition ; Raphael was gone; Michael Angelo, when 
Vasari knew him, was an old man. Art was, as its votaries 
thought, marking time, concentrating its efforts on keeping 
up the standard of the great masters; in reality it was 
slipping into decrepitude for lack of an individual genius 
to endow it with a living flame. No one recognised that the 
great period was over, that the giants of art had departed, 
more than Vasari himself; his correspondence is full of 
lamentation for the growing decadence. The trouble was 
that the decadence which he observed so shrewdly in his con- 
temporaries, he did not observe as being present in himself. 
That his inordinate conceit was a part of his individual 
and peculiar temperament, cannot be gainsaid ; but it seems 
to us that it was also due both to the poor quality of con- 
temporary painting and to the circumstances in which he 
found himself, to the flattery and favors, praises and 
patronage of princes and popes, which, being bestowed on 
him as freely—if not more so—as they were bestowed on 
Michael Angelo, gave him excuse for believing himself a 
second edition of that master. Hand in hand with his con- 
ceit and his passion for self-praise went an obsequiousness 
towards his patrons and, at times, an exaggerated humility 
towards his more familiar friends. Occasionally he would 
overdo the flattery. “‘ Messer Giorgio,’’ wrote Annibale Caro 
in mild remonstrance, “I should call you a good fellow if 
it were not for the direction on your letter—in which you 
call me ‘ miraculous ’—and for the letter itself, which is so full 
of ‘most excellents,’ ‘most learneds,’ and other high-flown 
flatteries that I have already blushed four times over it, 
when I have been shewing it to certain of my friends.” It 
is difficult to determine exactly how much or how little of 
this sort of thing was sincere. The courtier-like habit of 
speech came naturally to Vasari, nursed in the atmosphere 
of Courts. But there is reason to think, at any rate as regards 
the Medici princes and the popes with whom he was brought 
into contact, that his admiration was for the most part 
without conscious guile—it was the instinct of the menial 
to take off his cap in the presence of his superiors. Then 
his generous estimate of ordinary friends is quite explainable 
by his more than generous estimate of himself; he doubtless 
felt he could afford to be magnanimous in no ordinary degree. 
Only to Michael Angelo, for whom his affection was as real 
and deep as his nature could make it, does he give undis- 
guised precedence to himself in the field of art. In one 
letter to Borghini—one of those letters which, in Mr. Carden’s 
view, reveal the true Vasari—he confesses to’ having dis- 
covered, through his acquaintanceship with Michael Angelo, 
the measure of his own unimportance : “ What he had thought 
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to be an elephant was nothing larger than a rat.” Yet such 


was the buoyancy of his self-belief that when Michael Angelo | 


died, the rat once more became the elephant, which is to 
say that the only possible successor, the only conceivable 
Elisha to Michael Angelo’s Elijah was, in Vasari’s view, 
Vasari! 

The path of life that made possible such a conception 
of his own importance, was not without its steep 
hills and awkward angles. His childhood, indeed, was un- 
eventful, being chiefly passed at Arezzo; but at the age of 
thirteen he attracted the notice of Cardinal Silvio Passerini, 
and through his agency was transferred to Florence to share 
the lessons of the young Medici, Alessandro and Ippolito. 
Later, when Alessandro became Duke of Florence, Vasari 
was called upon to enter his service; and from that time 
onwards he never entirely lost touch with the Medici or 
Florence. But the political troubles of the State disturbed 
him not a little. We have a picture of him slipping away 
out of Florence in 1529, when the armies of the Pope and 
Charles V. were momentarily expected at the gates, from 
which the Medici had been expelled three years previously ; 
and of his being obliged to quit Pisa, whither he had fled, 
on account of its dangerous proximity to the theatre of 
war, and to undertake a round-about journey to Arezzo, 
via Modena and Bologna, in order to avoid the combatants. 
When, a year or two later, Alessandro is done to death by 
an assassin, we witness Vasari overcome with grief, not 
merely on account of his patron’s unhappy end but 
because of the jeopardy in which his own fortunes were 
placed. From the melancholy caused by this disaster 
he recovered slowly among the fir-clad hills of 
Camaldoli, where he lived in the convent; and 
though he did not for some years afterwards obtain 
permanent employment in Florence, his time was spent 
profitably elsewhere. At the end of 1553 he entered Duke 
Cosimo’s service, and in this he remained, interrupted only 
by the occasions when he was “lent’’ to Rome, till the end 
of his life. And it is to this period that we owe such 
monuments of his greatness—if such it can be called—as we 
have. For Vasari, in between the painting of “ master- 
pieces,” became the architect of the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
house of the Magistrati, now known as the Uffizi Gallery, 
and the Palazzo de’ Cavalieri at Pisa. 

Whatever reputation Vasari has as an architect is due 
to these buildings, particularly to the last-named. All have 
considerable merits, and we think that Mr. Carden’s estimate 
of them errs, if at all, on the side of under-praise. But 
doubtless their importance is overshadowed in his mind by 
the greater importance of Vasari’s literary output. It is, 
after all, for him as for ourselves, the “ Lives” that matter 
most in considering the total value of his legacy. Yet it 
is not merely as their author, interesting as is the story of 
how they came to be written, that he is so excellent a subject 
for biography. A great deal of his interest for us lies in 
the fact that in his human and personal attributes he was 
so much a child of the late Renaissance. His virtues, 
those of vast industriousness, of invention without origi- 
nality, belong essentially to his time; his defects, 
opportunism, bombastic self-praise, and the unconscious 
untruthfulness that proceeds from over-anxiety to keep on 
the right side of everybody, reflected, with some slight dis- 
tortion perhaps, the character of the typical Florentine. In 
one respect only, an important one, Vasari was not a typical 
son of his city ; he had no vices, to speak of. He was neither 
intemperate nor immoral. With women he seems to have 
had little te do, in spite of the fact that at a most impres- 
sionable age he was under the direct influence of Alessandro, 
a noted profligate at the head of a licentious Court. Vasari 
passed through this period unscathed; and when he was at 
last persuaded to take a wife, his courtship, marriage, and 
subsequent behavior were almost comically devoid of the 
romantic element. He maintained “La Cosina”’ at Arezzo 
in reasonable comfort; indited third-rate sonnets to her, in 
the manner of the dutiful husbands of the day; bemoaned 
with a passing sincerity the protracted absences from home 
necessitated by the character of his calling; in a word, was 
“good ’’ to his wife, a placid personality who does not appear 
to have expected or deserved anything better. Of the 
domestic virtues, indeed, Vasari seems to have had more 
than his share, for, as in Michael Angelo’s case, it fell to his 














——— 


lot to look after his father’s family, and he performed the 
duty heroically. The practice of domestic virtues often calls 
for heroism of a sort; and it would be churlish to deny to 
this little strutting figure the sort of heroism that derives 
from the minor self-sacrifices. 

Vasari’s last work was the decoration of the cupola 
in the Duomo; a disastrous effort which Zucchero, who com- 
pleted it, contrived to render still more disastrous. He had 
barely finished the first row of figures when, in April, 
1574, Cosimo de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany and most 
consistent of his patrons, died after a lingering illness. 
Two months later Vasari himself, suffering from no specifie 
disease, passed to his rest. Mr. Carden suggests that the 
death of Cosimo profoundly affected Vasari—destroyed his 
interest in the cupola and in life itself, so that he allowed 
himself to slip gently into the shadows whither his master 
had preceded him. It may have been so, for it is tolerably 
certain that his devotion to the prince was as sincere 
as he could make it; and his anxiety to complete the cupola 
before Cosimo died amounted to an obsession. At any rate 
the human and lovable portrait drawn for us in these pages 


loses nothing by the touch of pathos lent by Mr. Carden’s 
hypothesis. 





THE LAST UNTRODDEN SNOWS.* 


Tue Himalaya stir the imagination as no other range. Mont 
Blanc, Elbruz, and Aconcagua have yielded their secrets, and 
the parting genius of the snow has been driven to the East. 
To the untutored mind it is difficult to grasp the scale of the 
Himalaya. From Nanga Parbat, as Mr. Freshfield points 
out, to Kanchenjunga is as far as from the Gross Glockner 
in Carinthia to Mont Perdu in the Pyrenees, and there is 
something of inevitable romance in the thought of fifteen 
hundred miles of giants, rising over twenty thousand feet, 
not only unclimbed, but for the most part nameless and 
unexplored. 

To the Alpine pioneers half the fascination of their pur- 
suit lay in pass traversing rather than in peak climbing. 
They were explorers first, andclimberssecond. Even now, when 
we have wrested from the skyline its ancient secrets, there 
is a charm, that the summit scalper misses, in wandering 
from valley to valley. Now, in the Himalaya, one can taste, 
on the grandest scale, the magic and the mystery of the pass. 
That fascinating gap, backed by unfathomable blue, may 
reveal an ice-wall swept by avalanches, an impassable rock 
face, or the sweep of an untamed glacier that no human eye 
has beheld, leading, after days of wandering, to a valley 
untrodden by the stranger. And the indirect results of 
height, the extreme cold, invest the Himalaya with a unique 
glory, decorating the cliffs in a fantastic robe of fretted ice 
that would not survive a single hot day in the Alps. Signor 
Sella’s “ Siniolchum,’’ the loveliest of all conceivable snow 
peaks, has been a revelation to many, so that thereafter the 
Cail of the East had a new meaning and a peculiar appeal. 


“Thou hast no warmth of summer in thine eyes, 
Like her who called across the Aegean Sea 
Grave wayfarers to quaff her foaming wine. 

Thou hast but frozen dew; 
Thy worshippers are few; 
Yet these, thy chosen ones, hold thee divine.” 


Major Bruce’s experience of the Himalaya is unique. 
He has accompanied Sir Martin Conway, Messrs. Collie, 
Mummery, and Hastings, Dr. Longstaff, and Mr. Mumm. 
From Bhutan and Sikhim to Chilas and Karakorum, he 
knows the chain as no other man knows it. He has shown 
a sympathetic interest in the inhabitants, which the British 
officer does not invariably show, inhabitants that differ as 
much as the Highland Scots differ from the southern 
Italians. The difficulty of transport has been greatly mini- 
mised by his knowledge of native dialects. His allusions to 
the much-maligned native porters show a sympathy which 
must largely account for his success. He tells us that there 
is no training for the soldier like mountaineering, and he 
has rendered valuable service to the Government as well as 
to mountaineers by training up Gurkhas for mountain work. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the Indian Government 
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will emulate Italy and Switzerland by forming a moun- 
taineering corps, but it is to be hoped that they will recog- 
nise the enormous advantage of ski for reaching mountain 
stations such as Gilgit in the height of winter. Incidentally, 
ski-ing is not so difficult to master as Major Bruce seems to 
suppose. As a mountaineer, as an officer, as a hunter, 
Major Bruce has gained an unrivalled knowledge of the 
chain. 

A pleasant humor makes this book very readable. There 
is little attempt to enlarge on the beauties of the upper 
world, yet internal evidence proves that this reticence is not 
due to that type of British reserve which is “so convenient 
for people with no sentiment to hide.’’? Major Bruce’s love 
of passes and the less ambitious form of mountaineering 
shows a commendable distaste for record breaking and a 
genuine passion for mountaineering as an end in itself. 
There are evidences of a breezy delight in the commonplaces 
of climbing. in the Memory of the reckless defiance of rules 
that marked some early climb, in the recollections of long 
nights on frozen slabs, bivouacs beneath the stars, and the 
wonder of the first vision of unknown country. A charming 
chapter by Mrs. Bruce on camp life brings a record of good 
work to a graceful conclusion. 





STORIES LONG AND SHORT.* 


Wuy is the English public prejudiced against collections 
of short stories? The public’s distaste reacts so strongly 
on the publishers that often authors of standing have to go 
from pillar to post before they can dispose of collected 
stories or sketches. Messrs. Dent are, thetefore, to be con- 
gratulated in introducing a new story-teller of much merit, 
Mr. William Fryer Harvey, whose talent is as unusual as 
his style is terse. The variety of scenes and situations 
in “Midnight House and Other Tales” testifies to the 
author’s having a fertile and lively mind, and his outlook 
is healthily unconventional and tinged with a pleasing irony. 
A good example is “The Desecrator,’’ which tells how the 
Rev. Dr. Simeon erects a small temple on the summit of a 
hill—Jerry Nab—and dedicates the hillside to the public, 
and how when he goes one evening to visit it, beneath the 
carven line from his favorite Georgics :— 


**O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint, 
Agricolas,”’ 


he finds these words ineffaceably graven in the stone :— 
, 4 


“ Albert Herbert Hogson, 
8, Clarissa Crescent, Shunter’s Road, , 
Steelborough.” 


“The man who does a thing like that should really not 
be allowed at large. Of course, he agitates for shorter 
hours of work, for longer holidays, and this is the disgust- 
ing result of his leisure,”’ says the Vicar, who shortly after- 
wards pays a visit to 8, Clarissa Crescent, with results that 
throw light on the difficulty of educating the populace in 
a sense of the beautiful. Another capital story is “The 
Fern,” which recounts how Henry Porter, “a sombre, 
common-place clerk of fifty,” travels down once a year to 
Herefordshire to visit the secret spot where the only Eng- 
lish specimen of the Killarney Fern grows. Nobody else 
knows the place, and the chance destruction of the fern by 
two excursionists is the shattering of the man’s projects 
and interest in life. Mr. Harvey’s talent is blended with 
a strong sense of the eerie, and we confess to being thrilled 
by his capital ghost story, “Across the Moors,” in which 
a lady on a night walk meets with a clergyman who tells 
her the story of a murder committed hard by, at Redman’s 
Cross. He ends the tale with the words, “I could not 
have had a more painless death,’”’ and when the lady looks 
up she sees she is alone. The clergyman was the ghost of 
the murdered man. A tale full of humor, “Sambo,’’ des- 
cribes how a man on the Gold Coast sends home to his little 
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niece, Janey, a black doll, two feet and a half long, and how 
her fourteen other dolls begin to disappear, while Sambo is 
“the first to be served, the first to be dressed, and the last 
to be put to bed.” Janey is tracked one day to a deserted 
corner of the garden, and is seen setting light to a funeral 
pyre on which she has deposited the mutilated body of a 
doll! When a search has disinterred from the adjacent 
ground the charred remains of eight dolls, Sambo is got 
rid of by the elders, only to turn up again in the “ Orient 
Exhibition,” labelled ‘Genuine African Idol’’! The one 
story in the collection that does not succeed is “The Tor- 
toise,” a gruesome tale of Tollerton, an intellectual butler 
who keeps a diary and commits a highly artistic murder. 
Mr. Harvey here unnecessarily exposes his own method, 
but for most of his other tales, notably for “ August Heat” 
and “Sarah Bennet’s Possession,’’ we have nothing but 
praise. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson are to be commended for 
their attempt to find a new form for fiction of an unusual 
type. One is tired of the eternal six-shilling novel, and 
volumes that are as beautifully printed as “The Story of 
Rosalind” are well worth half-a-crown net. We hope that 
Miss Monica Moore will find an audience among her own 
sex, for her strain of feeling is perhaps too delicate for 
the ordinary man. The story of Rosalind is typical of the 
spiritual tragedy of the large class of marriages in which 
the woman discovers that “not merely a whole world of 
intellect and imagination was closed to her husband, but 
also that her share in his life had made this world more 
difficult of access to herself.” The note of the book is the 
inner conflict between a woman’s heart and a woman’s in- 
dividuality, and the author hits off, perhaps half-con- 
sciously, the slightly artificial atmosphere of self-repression 
which a woman who is spiritually her husband’s superior 
so often carries with her. The author’s weakness lies in her 
tendency to take Rosalind too much at her own valuation, 
and a few of her pages are tinged with a dilettantism which 
finds vent in the somewhat forced ending. If Miss Monica 
Moore will analyse moods and motives with a little more 
sharpness, she may do noticeable work, for she has both 
insight and feeling. 

“Princess Flower Hat,” a “Comedy from the Per- 
plexity Book of Barbara,’”’ is an example of the informal, 
breezy, lightly-handled episodic story which is done much 
better in America than here. There is no plot, only a situ- 
ation for which we are grateful. The heroine, “ Flower 
Hat,” alias the Princess, is a charming woman who has 
delayed too long in marrying and been over-careless about 
her suitors, and at the critical age of thirty-four she de- 
cides to buy a country cottage and settle down in spinster 
freedom in a New England village. ‘“ Successful matrimony 
implies a daily adaptation that develops expansion,” as 
the author well puts it, and the Princess, who has “never 
been really in love, and doesn’t wish to,” is betraying some- 
what ominous symptoms of age’s self-sufficiency. There is 
plenty of gay chatter and incidental humors in the little 
campaign of settling into the Beckett house, and sketches 
of the Princess’s country neighbors are sandwiched be- 
tween glimpses of the hopeless suitor in the background, 
Mr. Johnny Todd, and the doubtful Mr. Vincent, over the 
way, a gentleman who is said to have deserted his wife 
and children. Of course, the point of the tale is that the 
woman who is going “to realise life without a masculine 
focus’ strikes up interesting relations with the interesting 
man next door, and soon discovers that, though she detests 
him, he is very attractive. With this kind of literary con- 
fectionery the cakes must be dainty and fresh from the 
oven, and Mrs. Wright has the gift of naturalness and 
dexterity : 

Even people who object to the poor on principle are 
likely to find no fault with “Cottage Pie,” a collection of 
sketches of humble life that come only second to “ Arthur's.” 
Mr. Neil Lyons is a shrewd observer of character, and he 
has a surprising gift of catching the flavor of a man’s talk 
and distilling it in a few terse lines. Tolerance and a 
naughty enjoyment of the unlovely fact form the staple of 
his humor. There is, for example, a delightful sketch of an 
argument in a bar-parlor, between an artist person in a 
velvet jacket and some rustics in leggings, on the sinfulness 
of otter-hunting. But for irony, genial or grim, “The 
Kentry Gal” and “ Arcady” run it close, 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The Medici Society will conduct business in its new premises at 7, GRAFTON STREET, next to t 
Crafton Calleries, as from JANUARY 30th, 1911. Annual Subscriptions for the year 1911 we 
due on January 6th from existing subscribers. New Subscribers may conveniently join at this time, 
Full particulars may be obtained by intending subscribers post free on request. 
TIVO NEI FORTHCOMING VOLUMES FROM THE RICCARDI PRESS: 
Ready about February 28th. x osu 
MALORY’S LE MORTE DARTHUR—Volume IL. 
The text of Caxton modernised by A. W. POLLARD. Reprinted in the Riccardi Type, designed by Herbert PJ 
Horne, The Water-Colour Illustrations by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 Volumes, 10} by 73 in., sold only in sets, 
500 copies printed. Michelet Boards, £10 10s. net the set ; limp vellum, £12 12s. net the set. Also 10 copies for sale 
printed on vellum throughout, bound Kelmscott vellum, £63 net the set. [ Volume I. ready ; Vols. L11., IV., to be 
published in the Autumn.] . 
‘* The noble simplicity of the type and page. The illustrations are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour is admirable, and they 
express the sense of mystery, of magic for magic’s sake, which is a special note of Malory among all the Authurian story-tellers....., 


We have so often spoken of the merits of the Medici Process by which Mr. Flint’s water-colours have been reproduced that it is 
needless to repeat our praise of the results obtained.” — Atheneum. 


CATULLI, TIBULLI PROPERTI CARMINA | 

The Oxford text, thoroughly revised by Professors ROBINSON ELLIS, T. P. POSTGATE, and J. §, 

PHILLIMORE. 1,000 copies, in blue and black (93 by 6% in.). Uniform with the Riccardi Press Horace. Boards,J 

21s. net ; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. 14 copies printed on vellum throughout (of which very few remain), £15 15s. net, 
‘*The most beautiful modern edition of a classic seen in recent years.” — Westminster Gazette. 

















THE SCHOLAR GIPSY and THYRSIS 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced by the Medici 
Process. Large crown 4to, buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net; parchment gilt, £1 ls. net, Also 100 copies on Japanes@ 
vellum, numbered and signed by the Artist, bound vellum, £2 12s. 6d. 

‘“The book has been beautifully got up—type and paper sumptuous. binding with its single branch of fritillaries, delicately 
appropriate. ‘It is a joy for ever.’”—Atheneum. 

A FLOWER ANTHOLOGY 

Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED RAWLINGS. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. netj 

parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; yapp persian, 10s. 6d. net ; also in other special bindings. 
Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post jree. 
“ Certainly this little volume is likely to be popular as a gift-book, and bring pleasure to all readers.” — Daily Telegraph. 
FRENCH LYRICS 

Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, with Water-Colour Illustrations by A. GERADIN, 
Binding design after Padeloup, 1749. Extra Crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Large Paper Editionj 
with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 15s. net. 

‘*Prof. Saintsbury has been a pioneer in introducing French poetry to English readers. The beautiful volume before us wi 
prove a delectation indeed.” — Daily Chronicle. 

QUATTRO-CENTENARY OF VASARIS BIRTH, SUMMER, 1911. 
THE LIFE OF GIORGIO VASARI 

A Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. With Photogravure Frontispiec) 

and 28 other Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 

‘*Mr. Carden has made good the scholarly use of Vasari’s letters and other sources, and his picture of the great Critic’s Character 

is admirably vivid and detailed." —JA/anchester Guardian. 


THE CLOSET OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, Kt. . 

Edited with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrai 
after Vandyke. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘© A delightful work, full of interest, quaint recipes, and contemporary lore.’—7Zhe Zimes. 


NORWICH: a Social Study } 
By C. B. HAWKINS. With an Introduction by the DEAN OF NORWICH. With Illustrations, square em 
8vo, 5s. net. ‘ 

Norwich, with its 125,000 inhabitants, presents on a small scale all the features of a metropolitan city. Except London ant 
Bristol, no other English city has been for so long an important manufacturing and commercial centre, while in few are th 
avocations of the workers more varied. The book is the outcome of close personal investigation on the spot by an experiem 
student of social conditions. 


NOTES ON THE ‘POST-IMPRESSIONIST’ PAINTERS 
By C. J. HOLMES, Author of ‘Notes on the Science of Picture Making.” Narrow crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s. net 
‘* Mr. Holmes’s notes are a welcome addition to the literature of ‘ Post Impressionism.’ He is perfectly fair "— Morning Poth 


THE EARLIEST FORTHCOMING MEDICI PRINTS 


Italian XXV. Domenico Veneziano St. Catharine Crowned with Flowers (Glasgow) - Feb. 15s. 0¢ 
+ English XVI. Hoppner. Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora (Duke of Argyle) - April, 22s.¢ 
+ French VII. Lebrun Vigee. Marie Antoinette (Versailles) - - - - - - April. ? 15s. ( 
+English VII. Reynolds. Viscount Althorp, Aet.4 (Althorp Park) - - - - Feb. 17s. 64 
+ English VI. Raeburn. A Boy with a Rabbit. (Diploma Gallery, Burlington House) March 22s. 6 


+ Prices to be raised on publication. 
Write for the Medici Society’s Prospectus, containing 210 Illustrations, post free, 6d. Also Prospectuses of Riccardi Press, post 


PHILIP LEE WARNER 


PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 7, GRAFTON STREET, W. 
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